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The friendly rivalry of the state branches of the Congress in securing 
subscriptions is interesting to observe. California is still in the lead, but 

ee ' closely followed by Missouri and Pennsylvania. Montana, 
California, Mis- - “ a ’ r 7 
souriand Penn- one of the newest in the Congress, comes next, while New 
sylvania Leadin Jersey, Kansas, Texas, Tennessee, and New York are about 
Child-Welfare even. 
Scheatigtens Other states in November were far below. MAGAZINE 
Chairmen in every state and every circle can greatly help in extending the 
Congress by promoting circulation of the MAGAZINE. 

What state will lead this month? 


Like the newborn babe the New Year comes, with its future veiled from 
sight. The year 1915 will ever be remembered as one darkened with heavier 
shadows and darker tragedies than any which history records. 
“Happy New The New Year comes, and, as the bells ring out the old 
Year’; Welcome ; , ° 
1936 and ring in the new, from every heart should rise the plea 
that God may lead His people out of the strife and evil into a 
realization that justice for all is the foundation stone of national and inter- 
national relations. The dominating principles of love to God and the neighbor, 
with the Golden Rule ‘““Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so to them”’ have power to elevate humanity as nothing else can. 

To instil these principles in the hearts of everyone who is a child today 
would make a new world a generation hence, for a nation rises no higher than tne 
units of which it is composed. 

As in the days of Nebuchadnezzar, nations and peoples which set up any 
image higher than the Divine ruler of the Universe, ignoring His laws of life, 
meet the fate which has befallen all who do this, whether it be dominion, 
gold, pleasure, science or education. ‘‘Without Him ye can do nothing.”’ 

Courage, strength and vision must inspire those who would lead the 
world out of the pit which has engulfed so many, into the light and peace of a 
better day. 

To those enlisted in the work for child welfare the New Year offers oppor- 
tunities for faithful service to countless children of every nation—all children 
of one Father—all needing more than ever before the loving guidance which 
will lift their lives to the higher plane. 


Who can doubt the appreciation of the people of the help given by the 

Home Education Division which has been made possible by Commissioner 
U.S. peseibeent Claxton and the National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
of Interior, Home leacher Associations. 
Education Division, The Division has two offices, one in Washington and one 
Bureau of Edu- = jn_~Philadelphia. The Report for November shows 1,002 
—- letters received, 385 sent, 766 form letters, 11,844 reading 
courses, of which over 2,200 were for parents; 944 bulletins sent. 
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The codperative work of the Congress and the Bureau is proving invalu- 
able in extension of the opportunities for home education, organization of 
Parent-Teacher Associations for study of child nurture, and reaching isolated 
lonely mothers. In appreciation of books sent to one of these mothers she’ 
writes: ‘“‘They were like a ray of light in my dreary life. I wish I could pen 
you a picture of homestead life on this dry bench of a river. If I could but 
make you see us as we move about at our daily humdrum routine work! The 
shacks are of the one-room variety with no conveniences. The water is 
hauled in barrels four miles. The roads are mere trails with steep grades. 
No trees, sage brush and plenty of cactus, few birds, gophers, rattlesnakes 
and prairie dogs, but even as I write you I can see the slowly changing progress. 
We are happy but not satisfied. We are real live people gathered here from 
the four corners of the earth.” 

It is not only from homes like this, but from people in every state of the 
union that the letters come asking advice and help. 

To help parents in their work as educators and guardians of the children 
of this nation is the privilege which the Congress of Mothers shares with the 
Bureau of Education. 

To adequately respond to the calls requires generous appropriations by 
the Congress for its share of the work. Will every Circle remember the 
opportunity for far-reaching service thus offered? 

Many small gifts count up to large amounts. 


Officers of the National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 

tions and Bureau of Education will make a joint tour of the Southern States, 

holding conferences in March in many cities prior to the 

Semana agg Twentieth Child-Welfare Conference which meets in Nash- 

ville, Tenn., April 4 tog. It is also hoped that officers coming 

from the west will consent to address meetings that may be arranged en route. 

A nation-wide campaign for child welfare as planned by the Congress will 

give added impetus to this great movement, which is doing so much for the 
children of today. 

The first tour will take in Richmond, Lynchburg, Danville, Greensboro, 
Raleigh, Rock Hill, Columbia, Savannah, Jacksonville, Miami, Gainesville, 
Tallahassee, Montgomery, Birmingham, Columbus and Nashville. 

The second tour will be the same as the first as far as Rock Hill. There 
the second group will proceed to Spartanburg, Augusta, Macon, Athens, 
Atlanta, Rome, Chattanooga, Florence, Columbus, and Nashville. 

Other tours of officers are in process of arrangements, and if the plans are 
carried out nearly every state in the union will be touched. 

Last year the entire west was inspired and enlisted to work with redoubled 
vigor for the extension of the different phases of child-welfare work covered 
by the National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. 

In 1916 the Congress meets in the south, and anticipates the largest Child- 
Welfare Convention ever held. 

The Nashville American says: ‘The effect of the meeting of the National 
Congress: of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations in Nashville will be a 
tremendous stimulus not only to Tennessee, but the entire south, and in April 
the Nashvillians will welcome the visitors in the name of her children.” 


Seventeen states have reported a Marriage Sanctity committee in their 
State Branch of the National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
' ... Associations. Mrs. Clarence E. Allen, National Chairman 
Marriage Sanctity : . P . i ‘ 
of Marriage Sanctity Department, is desirous of having every 
state represented in this important department of child-welfare work. 
With the influences that are seeking to undermine the Christian standard 
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of marriage, with the lack of uniformity in marriage and divorce laws, with 
the proposition to legalize polygamy as a means of race propagation in Europe, 
and the teaching of these principles continuing in this country there is necessity 
for thoughtful concerted measures for definite teaching of monogamy as the 
foundation of home life and the welfare of children. 

What is taught to the children of today will influence their lives as adults. 

Prevention by education is the only effective method of coping with evils. 

There is no more important work-for a Congress of Mothers than to guard 
the permanence and sacredness of the marriage relation as the very corner- 
stone of child welfare and of true happiness for men and women. 


California, Connecticut, and Iowa have issued handsome Year Books, 
which must prove of real value in giving definite information concerning the 
New Year Books O©'ganizations and activities of each state. These states are 
of State Branches, to be congratulated on the contents as well as the attractive 
California, Con- make-up of these pamphlets, which show the progress that 
necticut, Iowa has been made as far as it is possible to record it. So much 
of the work of the Congress deals with the spiritual uplift of parents and 
children in better lives and higher conceptions of duty to the children that 
only in the great Book of Life are these achievements recorded. 

Beyond all earthly means of estimate is that work which patiently and 
steadily studies the welfare of little children, and in every way promotes it. 


Mr. J. A. Churchill, State Superintendent of Schools of Oregon, has pub- 
lished a valuable pamphlet with the title given below. 
oon It contains a message to all teachers recommending the 
Associations in the Organization of Parent-Teacher Associations, giving plan for 
Rural and Village organization, with constitution which makes them at once a 
Schools of Oregon” 5art of the National and State Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations. 

Outlines for meetings are given. Through this codperation the door is 
opened for the Oregon Branch of the Congress to reach the homes of the 
entire state and enlist parents and teachers to unite in study of childhood’s 
needs thereby developing more accurate knowledge concerning them. 


More than 1,000 boys and girls under the age of 15 years are killed by 
trains in this country every year, according to T. H. Carrow, safety inspector 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


——- ss “This means that fully 1,000 mothers and 1,000 fathers 
oa are subjected to the most serious grief with which the human 


heart is burdened, simply because in this land we are deficient 
in our duties regarding the protection of our children who live in the vicinity 
of railway operations.”’ 

In telling of the ‘‘safety first’? movement among railroad workers, Mr. 
Carrow said that since 1911 the safety committees of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road have made 25,000 recommendations for improvements of working 
conditions and the elimination of hazards. ‘‘Fully 80 per cent. of these have 
been complied with,”’ he said, “at a cost of more than $500,000.”’ 

The physical danger is not the only one. Many are the children who come 
into juvenile courts as a result of trespassing on railroads. They are tempted 
to steal coal and to break into cars, to steal rides on cars, and thus in many 


cases begin a life of vagrancy. In some way these temptations should be 
recognized and removed. 
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February 17 is celebrated as Child Welfare Day. It is the day when the 
first Congress of Mothers met in Washington in 1897, and marks one of the 
Child Welfare Day great epochs in the welfare of the child, because then was 

organized for the first time, a force greater than all others 
combined to promote better opportunities for children, the mothers of the 
children with the fathers and the teachers. The nation’s capital was a fitting 
place to inaugurate a movement so intimately associated with the character 
and quality of the future citizenship of the nation. Its appeal ‘‘to arouse the 
whole world to a sense of its duty to the children,” has since then gone out to 
every nation, sent by the Department of State of the National Government. 
State after state has enlisted. County after county has been organized. 

Thousands of schools have parent-teacher associations studying and 
working for the children. Churches too have listened to the appeal, and are 
making practical application of religion in reaching out in practical ways to 
help children. 

Child Welfare Day has been set apart by the Mothers’ Congress as its 
birthday. Gifts mark birthday anniversaries and it is a day when every local 
circle, every individual member is invited to send a gift to the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, 910 Loan and Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

It is a day when the work and needs of the National Congress should be 
the order of the day. 

In loving memory of Mrs. Theodore W. Birney through whose thought 
and effort the Congress owes its existence, in appreciation of the valuable 
codperation of Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, who gave her time and money in generous 
measure through the early years, those who celebrate the day will give honor 
to two women whose service to mothers and children has been so great, and 
which will continue in increasing measure through the coéperation of many 
thousand men and women who have enlisted in the now nation-wide organiza- 
tion to which the Congress has grown. 

Mrs. David O. Mears was one of the women who received, and has never 
lost, the inspiration of that first Congress. She is the Chairman of the Child 
Welfare Campaign which on Child Welfare Day should be devoted to the 
honoring of the Founders, by making it possible for the National Congress to 
carry their message and their work into every home in the land. Missionary 
work asks large donations. 

There is no truer missionary work than to provide for the protection and 
intelligent guidance of all children. 

Every reader of the MAGAZINE, every member of every circle is urged to 
participate in the observance of the day, by giving special consideration to 
the purposes of the Child Welfare Campaign and by a gift sent to the National 
Treasurer, Mrs. W. F. Thacher, 910 Loan and Trust Building, Washington, 
D.C. 


No ruler of this nation has ever faced more serious problems than have 
came during this administration. 
Si dil tai More than human wisdom is needed in such times to 
President’ guide wisely the ship of state through the rocks that lie on 
every side. 

_A Colorado member of the Mothers’ Congress, Mrs. J. M. Lydon, has 
written a prayer entitled ‘“God Guide Our President,’’ which has been set 
to music by Theo. H. Northrop, and which may well be sung with the National 
Hymn and Star-Spangled Banner, for its appeal for wisdom from above belongs 
to all times and is the source of light for all Presidents. 
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If I Were a Boy Tomorrow 


By H. 


B. DAVIS 


Principal, Pittsburgh Training School for Teachers 


Somewhere in a period of my early 
school days I, with others, was com- 
pelled to master those clauses in 
classic literature which are grouped 
as conditions contrary to fact. Such 
mastery offered many difficulties to 
my then limited knowledge of tense, 
as the grammars called it. Not 
unlike those early problems are those 
tenses of life in the use of which 
conditions contrary to fact still con- 
front me. 

If only I could be a boy again; 
but I cannot. So the time factor is 
as confusing as ever. All such con- 
ditions, however, are not found in the 
Latin grammar. Many of them are 
in modern life. If then I were a boy 
tomorrow, and in the light of my 
present adult observation, I could 
determine some of the conditions of 
my life, I would want, first, to know 
what lies back of me in family traits. 
In these days of eugenics, all that is 
included in getting a good father and 
mother I ought to know and have the 
right to demand of my own parents. 
If they possess, or their ancestors 
possessed, characters which contribute 
to a successful issue in the battle of 
life, I ought to be given definite 
knowledge of those characters. If 
there are marks which would mar my 
life-architecture, it is criminal to 
conceal the same from me, and thus 
imperil my full and abundant de- 
velopment. To avoid the one and 
cultivate the other is my personal 
privilege and life guarantee. I have 
a right to be allowed to take up the 
contest with undesirable qualities 
unhampered and without the em- 
barrassment of ignorance. Predis- 
position to disease, temperamental 
peculiarities, psychic stigmata, specif- 
ic tendencies are my inheritance, and 
knowledge of them, together with 
their implication, is my birthright. 
My parents ought also to know some- 
thing of the ideational type which I 


represent, and help me to my fullest 
life expression in terms of it. 

Next I would want a good environ- 
ment in which to receive my social, 
moral, and spiritual impressions. Par- 
ents deceive each other, deceive their 
children, and then think it the mark 
of a sinful nature if the children 
deceive them in turn. Probably we 
are not yet sufficiently civilized to 
treat each other honestly and at the 
same time live at peace with our 
family and neighbors. I am quite 
sure, however, that the children will 
not quit lying before the parents, if 
they are allowed to associate. No 
parent need console himself or herself 
with the thought that the child lives 
in ignorance of parental transgres- 
sions. Family lying is too patent. 
The home should be my place of 
refuge, where in open confidence I 
may seek the advice which I shall so 
much need in tomorrow’s struggle. 

I want a clean street in which to 
walk. I do not mean clear of sewage 
and offal. That is a function of the 
health department of the community. 
I want the street in which I am com- 
pelled to move to be free from an 
atmosphere of curses and vulgar 
speech. Its air should not be so 
saturated with the fumes of intoxi- 
cants and narcotics as to dull my 
sensitive nature and stagnate or undo 
my moral development. Perhaps 
swearing would be less imitated if 
the clergy would not so often! voice 
their righteous indignation* against 
worldly sins in its phrases. Perhaps 
boys and girls would less frequently 
give themselves so unreservedly to 
dissipation and vice, if mothers and 
society leaders did not cloak their 
life motives with certain types of 
club and select party activities. A 
child’s mirror is a good surface in 
which adults might well study their 
own faces. 


Again, I would want good literature 
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and someone to sympathetically in- 
terpret it for me. A friend of mine 
used to call*much of the present day 
fiction for young people ‘‘the Devil 
in black and white.” This is by no 
means a misnomer. ‘The situation 
story and the problem drama offer 
much that not only contaminates 
but rots the spiritual fibers of youth. 
Bald realism nauseates the boy’s 
literary stomach. I want some imag- 
inative contest in which to conquer; 
some golden galley of the gods to 
sail; some seamless veil of the im- 
mortals to weave; some quest to 
trail. If 1 am to live a life of fiction, 
I want it to be a wholesome life. 
Let it be full of motive and action. 
Let the thrill of circumstance nerve 
me for the defence of right and the 
hatred of wrong. Let my reading 
be so selected and interpreted that I 
shall gain thereby some factors for 
the proper evaluation of moral and 
spiritual standards when necessity 
overtakes me in the midst of the exer- 
cise of the civic and social duties of 
manhood. 

Then, I would want a friend who 
understands a boy’s interests. I 
would want a little more sensible 
help and a little less talk about what 
is good for me. I want the oppor- 
tunity to do something for myself 
and not have everything done for me. 
At least, I think I ought to have a 
chance now and then for a little 
initiative. I prefer to find out some- 
thing about my life-work rather than 
have it predetermined and _fore- 
ordained by my elders. To select a 
boy’s profession or occupation too 
early is not only to hedge him in, 
but also to clip the wings of his 
ambition. If a boy wants to do any 
particular kind of work, let him go 
after it, but compel him to take the 
immediate line of motivation seri- 
ously. When the varied chances of 
life puzzle my inexperienced soul, 
I want that friend in confidence to 
set me right for the solution of the 
puzzle. I want, however, to make the 
solution myself. This friend, in the 
words of the boy, is: ‘A feller wot 
knows all about yer and likes yer just 
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the same.” I don’t want a friend who 
will become jealous if I happen to 
find another. 

If I were a boy tomorrow, I would 
want a chance to express myself. 
If visions of the future point to a 
professional career, let me speak and 
act my thoughts in the phrases of 
those vocations without cant or 
pessimistic criticism. If I have the 
capacity for the mastery of men, 
let not my leadership among my fel- 
lows be styled tyrannical. If poesy 
forms the vehicle for my youthful 
thought, protect me from the harsh 
words of those who think that only 
youthful fools and buffoons essay to 
mount a halting Pegasus. If my 
hand can speak through its creations 
in wood and stone, or give life and 
beauty to the dull and colorless 
canvas, why should the world call 
me a dawdler and my parents refuse 
to help me open the door to oppor- 
tunity in these fields of activity as 
well as in mercantile pursuits or 
aimless archery for academic prizes. 
There is honor in any honest prepara- 
tion for wholesome living. 

Last of all, if I were a boy to- 
morrow I would want an opportunity 
just to dream a little. There is 
nothing so shocking to the nervous 
system of a boy as to be suddenly 
snapped out of the dozing edge of 
dreamland when all the ambitions 
of youth are about to come true. 
The giant is just now being con- 
quered; the political contest is just 
now being won; the millions of the 
successful merchant or manufacturer 
are just now being realized; the great 
architectural problem is just being 
solved; the legal fight is coming to a 
favorable issue; the presidential elec- 
tion is assured, when the savage 
hand of some ruthless watcher of 
boyhood dashes all the castles into a 
thousand atoms amid what its owner 
calls the stern realities of life. The 


music of the world; the sculptures of 
a Phidias; the canvases of the old 
masters; the massive towers of steel 
and stone which speak the com- 
mercial supremacy of a people; the 
banding of the earth with the iron 
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hoops of international exchange; the 
peopling of the sky; the atmospheric 
shocks which obey the command of 
man; and the religious, civic, and 
moral thought of a race; are but 
threads in the fabric dreams are 
made of. 


Dream on then, my boy, 

The world is no toy. 

Thy dreams are the dreams of the sages, 
They voice but the thought of the ages. 
The truth of thy dreams may come late, 
But with courage the issue await; 
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For the wars of the races shall cease 
In thy vision of the earth at peace. 


“They are coming, these boys of 
the future, a vast and mighty throng. 
The boys of a hundred races, an 
immense movement of which I am a 
part, and remember, if this move- 
ment were to cease, humanity would 
fall back into barbarism. This move- 
ment is the progress, the hope, the 
glory of the world. The victory is 
human civilization.” 


National Department of Home Economics 


By MRS. MARGARET J. STANNARD 


‘We want to give to our children not only 
sturdy bodies and well-equipped brains, but 
right habits of regular living, prompt doing, 
clean-cut speech, clear thought, intelligent 
curiosity, and right instincts, that they may 
be earnest in word and work, quick to the 
beauty in and of life, reverent toward God 
and his temple in their human bodies. So 
does home minister to the soul and the body, 
to the individual and the family.” 

Yes, we all want to do this. And we all 
know that in no way can we help the children 
to develop these qualities more definitely 
than by having the home atmosphere so 
pervaded by them that the children actually 
breathe in these qualities when they breathe 
in the home atmosphere. 

Ideal home-making is a profession that calls 
for a wider scope of knowledge than any 
other. And the time is rapidly approaching 
when preparation for this profession, which 
touches the main spring of national welfare, 
will be considered as important as preparation 
for the legal or the medical profession. 

Meanwhile let us increase as rapidly as 
possible the opportunity for study of the best 
methods of housekeeping, which is the founda- 
tion of home-making. 

The diagram below suggests the range of 
possibilities for such study. In order to 
facilitate the making of the program for next 
year, so that it may meet most directly the 
needs of those who come to us for guidance, 
we are publishing a list of subjects, asking 
each organization to mark those desired for 
the winter’s work, detach the page and send 
it to your state chairman of home economics, 
not later than March 1. Programs based 
upon these lists which will indicate the lines 
of greatest interest, will appear in the May 
number of the MAGAZINE. Reprints of these 


subjects may be obtained from your state 
chairmen. 

The home economics departments of state 
universities are eager to codperate for the 
education of the home-maker. 


SUGGESTED SUBJECTS FOR THE STUDY OF 
Home Economics 


The State Chairmen will provide study- 
courses on any subject desired and will either 
suggest or supply reference material. 
Household Budgets and Accounts. 

Food Buying. 

Coéperative Buying. 

Meal Planning. 

Food Economics. 

The Cost of Ready-to-serve Foods. 

Meat Substitutes. 

Applied Science for the Home-maker. 

Labor-saving Appliances. 

Laundry Equipment and Methods. 

The Comparative Cost of Fuels. 

Shopping. 

The Cost of Clothing. 

The Principles of Art Applied to Clothing 
and House-furnishing. 

Books for the Home Library. 

Home Amusements for Children. 

Home-makers in the Community. 

Public Amusements. - 

Education of Girls and Boys for Home- 
making. 

Applied Economics for the Home-maker. 

Applied Sociology for the Home-maker. 

Any question which may come up in con- 
nection with this method of getting in direct 
touch with our readers will be gladly ‘answered 
by the chairman of the home economics com- 
mittee. Address Mrs. Margaret J. Stannard, 


19 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. 
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The Nation-Wide Baby Week 


The proposed nation-wide Baby 
Week’is an effort to stimulate public 
responsibility for the youngest lives 
of this nation by assigning a week or 
part of a week in which by various 
expedients the people of the United 
States shall be drawn to think and 
work especially for the welfare of 
babies. The National Congress of 
Mothers~and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations is of course a great force in 
this field, and the work already 
organized and carried on by it for 
infant welfare in many localities con- 
tributes much toward the basis of 
interest now existing which justifies 
the suggestion of a nation-wide Baby 
Week. 

It is proposed that the week of 
March 4 to II, 1916, be set for Baby 
Week. Of course various considera- 
tions of climate and local convenience 
may indicate a different date in certain 
communities, but that will not lessen 
the national significance. 

The Children’s Bureau has been 
asked to aid in preparing information 
for celebrating Baby Week and is 
publishing a special pamphlet on 
Baby Week Campaigns, in addition 
to its other publications on the care 
of babies, on community infant wel- 
fare work, and on child welfare 
exhibits, which will be of use in con- 
nection with Baby Week. Local 
Baby Weeks have already been held 
successfully in some half dozen cities 
and a good deal of ingenuity has been 
shown in devising means of bringing 
the facts about babies’ needs before 
the public and sustaining popular in- 
terest for several days. The pamphlet 
prepared by the Children’s Bureau 
places this fund of practical experi- 
ence at the disposal of any group that 


By JULIA C. LATHROP 


wishes to promote the observance of 
Baby Week. 

It is most encouraging that already 
forty-five state health officers have 
expressed their interest in the plan 
and promised some kind of coépera- 
tion. Various medical associations 
have also taken up the Baby Week 
and it is evident that this effort to 
popularize the accepted scientific prin- 
ciples of family and community care 
of babies is recognized by medical 
authorities as a valuable contribution 
to the campaign for saving the babies’ 
lives and keeping the babies well. 

The time has come to carry infant 
welfare work into districts remote 
from large cities and one important 
part of the Baby Week campaign is 
the effort to gain the interest of the 
small towns and rural neighborhoods. 
With this in mind the Children’s 
Bureau has devoted a section of its 
pamphlet on Baby Week Campaigns 
to special suggestions for a simple 
celebration of a Baby Week, or even a 
Baby Day, in places where there are 
only a small number of people avail- 
able for planning and carrying out 
the program. Valuable assistance has 
already been promised by the ex- 
tension divisions of state colleges and 
universities in thirty-three states in 
interesting rural mothers in Baby 
Week. 

But Baby Week is important every- 
where. There is as yet no infant 
death rate so low that it should not 
be lowered; no community so active 
in saving the babies that it should 
not do more. And it is confidently 


believed that the good-will and co- 
operation of the National Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations will be lent to this movement. 
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IN THE HILLS ABOVE THE MIAMI 


The Very Last Word in Children’s Charities 


HELPING, WITH THE NEEDED OUNCE OF PREVENTION, THE Boy AND GIRL 
WHOM NATURE HAS REFUSED A SQUARE DEAL 


3y FELIX J. KOCH 


Of course, it was our own little 
friend, the poor book-seller’s boy, 
the model, as it were, for so many of 
our pictures of what it means to a 
puny, little chap to have to live in the 
very heart of a big manufacturing 
city, such as Cincinnati, with Nature 
not according them a “‘square deal”’ 
at the start, and never a sight of the 
green fields and the brooks and the 
birds and the forests, that seemed to 
call to all boys just beyond. 

Today, though, we would not have 
recognized Bobby. That pale, waxy 
look, that went square to one’s 
heart, had been replaced by a whole- 
some tan, through which a certain 
rosiness of cheek persisted in showing. 
The clothes were the same, but, 
instead of hanging limp, they were 
filled out now; and as Bobbie stood 
halloing to us, as we stepped from the 
traction-car that had brought us to 


Bamford Hills, from Cincinnati, there 
was a ring in his voice that spelled 
the high road to vigor and health 
such as Bobbie had not known before. 

“There,’”’ Mr. Dinwiddie, the man 
to whom is due all the credit for the 
success of Bamford Hills, explained, 
“you have a typical case, the fit 
material for Bamford Hills!”’ 

“His name is Bobbie—we won't 
give the rest’”’ (he didn’t know that 
we knew him)—“ and he is.one of the 
thousands of children whom an un- 
kind nature has handicapped with a 
weak constitution, made an anzmic, 
or given a predisposition to the ‘great 
white plague.’ 

“Once Bobby falls undér this— 
contracts actual sickness, is seized 
with, let’s say, tuberculosis—there 
are any number of institutions open 
to him. But, until then, not being 
orphaned, like little Roosa, he can’t 
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be sent to an orphanage. Parents 
provide sufficiently the necessities, 
so the children’s home has no place 
for him. He is not blind nor deaf, 
far from insane, and so Bobby is 
just a poor book-seller’s boy, who 
longs and needs the big out-doors 
and would not get it until the disease 
had come, as a result.” 

But by that time Bobby was upon 
us, a speaking example of what 
Dinwiddie is doing for this type of 
the children of the poor at Bamford 


Hills. 
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the city, and dreamed the long, long 
thoughts of youth. 

By and by Mr. Dinwiddie had a 
moment for us and we took seats on 
the neatly-screened veranda, where 
all the life of Bamford Hills might 
be observed, and we talked of the 
work this one young man, and the 
suggestions of a wife (who, too, is 
deeply interested in social labors), 
have done here in the country for the 
children of the lowly of the Queen 
City of the West. 

‘The unique side of the work here,” 








Two FINE CROPS FROM THE FARM 


We strolled up the slope, watching, 
listening to the happy children. Chil- 
dren were, in a sense, monitors for the 
good behavior of other children, 
and so a friendly state of good order 
existed here, such as you'll seldom 
find among as many children of the 
best of families. 

Little ones romped and older ones 
romped, and quiet children sat be- 
neath the trees and looked away at 
the wonderful Miami Valley, with 
the corn fields, and, now and then, 
the speeding interurbans, and every 
so often a train, dashing along to 


Dinwiddie put it, ‘is that most the 
other fresh-air movements take the 
children into the country for a few 
weeks; give them an outing; make 
them feel better, for the time, but 
do not build them up ‘from the 
ground up,’ as it were. 

“To that idea we stand opposed. 

“As result, we make perhaps a 
more careful selection of the children 
taken than the fresh-air farms will do. 
We take the ‘history’ of all the 
anemic children that have been 
registered and reported in by the dis- 
trict physicians, who, in their turn, 
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have made a complete census of such 
among the public schools. Every 
anemic child, it is safe to say, is 
found, sooner or later, by the doctors, 
through these making a thorough 
study of all the children in the 
schools, at least once a year. While 
each physician will average three 
schools to his district, he does manage 
to reach each child at least annually. 
Not, of course, that he makes a rigid 
physical overhauling of every child, 
but only of the children who, to his 
practised eye, show symptoms of 
some illness or weakness. Since the 
same children return to school year 
upon year, a great number, in any 
given year, will have been gone over 
already; and as cumulative data is 
kept for each child, results are at- 
tained not as if upon the basis of one 
examination only. 

“Tf, now, after such examination, 
there seems to be any indication of 
tuberculosis, the given case is re- 
ferred to the clinic of the anti- 
tuberculosis league. That is to say, 
not only is the child reported to the 
clinic, but he is actually sent to us, 
unless unable to come, in which case 
our nurse is sent to him. 

“Tf, now, after reéxamination, this 
child is found gto be only slightly 
anemic, with no predisposition to 
tuberculosis, we do not, as yet, handle 
him; for, as with all things else, 
there is end to our funds and we must 
conserve to where needed most. 

“On the other hand, if that child 
is peculiarly liable to tuberculosis, 
or has the preceding symptoms of 
tuberculosis, he is kept ‘under obser- 
vation,’ as it is called. 

“If we believe the case serious, 
we have that child come in, say 
every two weeks. He is taken from 
the public school immediately and 
so reported on. What is more, we 
see to it that he is reported to the 
family doctor. 

“With children as with adults, 
families are loth to admit that a 
given member might have tubercu- 
losis. 

“The disease is of slow growth 
and the family does not see it, or 


does not want to see it, as does the 
doctor. 

“They try to persuade themselves 
that the child is simply run down, 
scoff at the doctor, though he quote 
his chest-examinations, and try to 
persuade themselves that the child 
has been overdoing school work, or 
the like. 

““But even when conceded, and the 
seriousness of what may lie before 
is sent home, we like to send our own 
nurse along to the family, in addition 
to what the family doctor may 
order there. Any one who has had 
any experience with the tubercular, 
or pretubercular, knows the trouble 
the average family has in establishing 
the proper regime for selves and sick. 
Usually, therefore, they are but too 
glad to have the nurses come. 

“These nurses are women. They 
come into the home, study the family 
and get upon friendly terms with 
all. 

“They study most particularly 
the factors in the association with 
the patient which have most to do 
with him. The proper ventilation 
of the bedroom, the proper way of 
preparing and taking the diet the 
doctor may prescribe, the matter of 
his rest and exercise, and whether 
the family understand the necessary 
precautions to be taken against in- 
fection. At the beginning, the nurse 
may come in about three times a 
week,—staying anywhere from an 
hour to two or three hours. As the 
family begins to be established, how- 
ever, and understand the care of the 
patient, she only drops in occasionally, 
to ‘check up,’ as it were, and to see 
that all things are going well. Eight 
such nurses are maintaiged—kept 
busy all the time. 

““Many of these patients, though, 
stay at home, who should really 
be in the sanitariums. It would be 
far better for all concerned if all 
went to such institutions. Some are 
unwilling, because of the idea itself, 
others for fear that the family will 
not get on while they are gone, or 
vice versa. As a result, the patient 
is really better left at home, since 
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then he is without the worry he would 
experience elsewhere. 

“But whether that were more 
desirable or no, the poor child, who 
can’t be properly helped at home, is 
taken to the municipal tubercular 
sanitarium-building for children. This 
accommodates twenty-five or thirty 
little ones at a given time. The 
children brought there, respond very 
quickly, either up or down. That is 
to say, the children will only average 
six months there, and in those six 
months, if at all, the disease will be 
arrested. This arrest may be perma- 
nent, if the patient continue the 
proper regime. But conditions are 
often such that children leave long 
before they should; they ought stay 
here from one to two years, in order 
to get the full benefit of the treatment. 
There, in the sanitarium, they have 
school hours and rest-hours and play- 
hours. 

““And here is where we begin to 
come in. 

“The majority of these children, 
as has been suggested, return to their 
homes, but are still to be classed by 
the physicians as ‘positive cases’; 
ones in which there is an active proc- 
ess going on in the lungs, with some 
discharge ‘on’ to accompany it. 

“Those children should have more 
of a chance at the rest, the quiet, 
the ozone, of the big out-doors. 
Some day we may be able to give 
them all this. 

“But we prefer, as yet, not to 
specialize upon such. Instead, the 
most the children with whom we 
deal aren’t such open cases; that is 
to say, there is, as yet, no discharge 
from the lungs. 

“If these children are taken in time 
to resist the tuberculosis, or, again, if 
we get those who are just im condition 
to contract tuberculosis, we can do 
mighty good work, for we can restore 
them to full health. 

“That, then, is exactly where 
Bamford Hills comes in. 

“Some of the children we take here 
have the tuberculosis, but it is latent, 
or quiescent. This form is not con- 
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tagious. Again, we get primarily the 
children who are so predisposed. 

“Out of a school population of say 
40,000, in Cincinnati, there will be 
perhaps 500 children who are anemic. 
These cases range from slight to 
serious, and on, to such as may be 
in actual danger of tuberculosis. 
Out of those 500, in turn, we will 
take perhaps 200 of the most typical 
cases as being best benefited by the 
Bamford Hills camp. 

“Unfortunately, we cannot care 
for them all, as yet, and so, in turn, 
we choose those most in need of it 
all, we judge in point of the child’s 
condition, and what the child’s par- 
ents can do for him, as well as his 
home surroundings if left there. 

“Out of these 209, at season start, 
we will bring say 125 to Bamford 
Hills. 

“There we divide the little ones 
into ‘camps’—Camp I, II or III— 
according to the importance or their 
need. We take all of Camp I and 
about half of Camp II, in the initial 
work. 

“The parents bring these especial 
children to the headquarters of the 
league and thence they are taken 
out in special cars. 

“‘Come out into the country here, 
of course, a few grow a little home- 
sick at the start. The atmosphere of 
Camp, the getting into the country 
and the like, soon dispels this. 

“The little ones,” and he pointed 
to where they played, “remain in 
their own clothes, as before. There 
is a change of clothing along, that 
these may be washed every week. 

“The main building, here, was 
originally a great amusement pavilion 
and so is ideal to our ends. It has 
sliding doors, such that we can leave 
these open and practically have the 
charges out of doors. 

“The location is a fine one from 
standpoint of ventilation, as well; 
the children sleep under blankets in 
summer, it’s so cool and pleasant, of 
nights. 

“Then, again, all is screened against 
the flies and mosquitoes. 

“Children, out here, retire early, 
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in order to get a good night’s sleep. 
In addition there is a rest period 
right after dinner daily, though we 
only require those actually needing 
to take this. 

“Ages of the youngsters range 
from six or eight to fifteen.”’ 

All manner of interesting details 
appertain to this life at the Hills. 
Each of the older girls and boys 
takes a younger as ‘“‘sister,” or 
“brother,” respectively, as this de- 
velops the family spirit, to mutual 
good. These elders look after the 
younger generally; see that they wash 
their faces and brush their hair and 
the like. Two of the boys, again, 
will be appointed ‘‘monitors”’ for the 
day, in order to keep a general 
charge over all. 

Again, the larger boys have a 
baseball team, which won four of the 
five games played with the nearby 
lads of Milford. So, too, they have 
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an Indian tent in the woods, where 
they play at “Indian stunts” of 
different sorts. One day all the boys 
came in buttonless, and it was found 
that they had had a Wild West show 
in the woods and admission was paid 
in buttons. 

Thus, in the big out-doors, romping 
the hills and dales till late autumn 
comes, the children romp and eat 
and sleep, at Bamford Hills. Next 
year about a third will be returned as 
still needing to continue growth, 
and so with the next and next. 

Each year, come leaving time, they 
are weighed, and the scale tells the 
wonderful story. It and rosy cheeks, 
filled-out chests, sturdy arms and 
legs! They tell of 200 anemics who 
are anzemics no more; of two hundred 
lives, not alone saved, but kept from 
perishing by one of the most lingering 
and trying ills to which the flesh is 
heir. 
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SUGGESTIONS THAT LOOK TOWARD RESULTS IN PARENT-TEACHER WORK 


By MRS. ROBERT H. TATE 


The suggestions offered here may 
have less value to some communities 
than others, but a part of them may 
be profitable to every Parent-Teacher 
Circle. The great problem in many 
communities is the securing of good 
leaders. Even this should be no 
barrier to real achievement. 

While it may be an admirable 
beginning to elect a president who 
has had experience in club work, is 
well versed in parliamentary usage 
and is altogether a leader, such 
material is not often at hand. The 
great essential in Parent-Teacher 
work is a few women filled with the 
spirit of true motherhood to the ex- 
tent that they yearn for an education 
in child nurture and recognize their 
God-given privileges in becoming 
builders of boys and girls. Such 
women will soon catch the vision of 
the Mothers’ Congress and I doubt 


not there may be found at least one 
such mother in every community 
who could not only organize a circle 
but secure satisfactory results. Tact 
is one of the virtues all - leaders 
should possess. 

The three objects that the National 
Congress of Mothers desires to attain 
in the Parent-Teacher work are: 

First. To give fathers and mothers 
the opportunity to educate them- 
selves for the best home making and 
child nurture. 

Second. To learn what the school 
is doing and by this knowledge to 
codperate with the teachers,%thus 
helping both the teachers and the 
children. 

Third. To learn the conditions 


affecting the welfare of children out- 
side of home and school and by 
united effort to arouse the com- 
munity to a sense of its responsibility 
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for the children. How much can 
we achieve along these lines by 
meeting only once a month, nine or 
ten months during the year, as is 
the case in many places? 

What opportunity is offered for the 
fathers to assist unless occasional 
evening meetings are held? 

Let us have no less than one 
afternoon and one evening meeting 
each month. Why not continue 
during the vacation season, but set 
aside all business. Have the members 
bring their sewing, a basket lunch 
and the children to some park or the 
woods. 

Discuss articles in the CHILD- 
WELFARE MAGAZINE, prepare a 
questionnaire, or have selections read 
from one of the child-study books. 

At the regular school meetings it 
is important to have subjects that 
pertain to home, school and com- 
munity problems. They should be of 
interest alike to mother and teacher. 
To make these meetings of greatest 
value, the teacher should be permitted 
to present her problems as well as 
thejmother and a general discussion 
is to be commended. It is not 
essential to call upon outside talent to 
address every meeting. It is often 
found that the timidity of mothers 
in the presence of a stranger will fail 
to bring forth a discussion. Following 
the program outlined in CHILD-WEL- 
FARE MAGAZINE ought to insure a 
good meeting if a few simple sug- 
gestions are observed. For the arti- 
cles choose a reader with expression 
and good articulation, one who will 
prepare to cull the main points at 
the close, for the discussion. 

For the current news of work for 
child welfare, which is gléaned from 
all sources, assign a different member 
for each meeting. 

This will set in action probably a 
dozen women during the year search- 
ing child-welfare material, and who 
knows how much vital knowledge 
they may attain in scrutinizing news 
items and periodicals? 

Avoid a long business session unless 
you wish to decrease your member- 
ship. 
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Have the details of business cared 
for by the executive board, which 
should consist of the officers, chair- 
men of committees and perhaps a few 
fathers and teachers. The minutes 
of this board may be read at the 
regular circle meeting. Minor busi- 
ness may be disposed of by the board 
and recommendations for the more 
important affairs brought before the 
circle for final action. 

In committee work make it impera- 
tive for each chairman to write to the 
state chairman of her respective 
committee for an outline of sug- 
gestions. In unorganized states have 
her communicate with the national 
chairman. Let the vice-president act 
as hostess, giving every member a 
cordial greeting and provide enter- 
tainment in an adjoining room for 
the young children accompanying 
their mothers. 

While these school meetings would 
practically cover the three objects 
mentioned before, they will not wholly 
satisfy those mothers who desire 
scientific knowledge in rearing their 
children. Our first aim is education 
of parents in child nurture. This 
consists of special study in every 
phase of child life and is, after all, 
the pivotal point of our movement. 
Centuries have elapsed while only 
unskilled workmanship has been given 
to the construction of our boys and 
girls. We ought to be willing to 
give more time and thought to that 
greatest of all arts—character build- 
ing. 

Why not form a study group to 
meet one day each week? In cities 
I would suggest two such groups for 
each school district; one for mothers 
of children under school age; the 
other for those who have children 
above that age. This would not 
mean an additional organization. 
Hold the meetings informally at 
some home. Your literature chair- 
man might have charge of one group 
and your child hygiene chairman could 
plan for the young mothers. The 
latter group may have talks by 
physicians and nurses. Appropriate 


books on child study for both groups 
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could be obtained from the library, 
or purchase one book at a time. 
The best set of books for such a study 
group to possess is ‘Parents and 
Their Problems,” prepared by the 
National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations. 

The foundation work lies in reach- 
ing the young mothers, whose children 
will soon enter the school life. 

These mothers would probably be 
glad to become auxiliary members and 
pay their ten cent dues into the 
Parent-Teacher Association, though 
they could not be expected to take 
any active part. 

Even three or five mothers in these 
study groups would be worth while 
making the effort to reach. The 
smile of divine approval would surely 
rest upon such labors of love. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ENLISTING 
MOTHERS 


By MRS. C. C. NOBLE 


National Membership Chairman, Los Angeles, 
California; 


The following message has been 
sent to parents by the children in 
many California Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations, with such good results 
that many of them have added 100 
new members in a very short time. 


The Parents-Teacher Association 


Membership: Any parent—tourist or per- 
manent resident—or any person interested 
in school and children, is eligible. The 
association would like to have one member, 
at least, from every home represented in the 
school. 

Purpose: To unite the school and the 
home. To assist teacher and parent in 
training the child for better citizenship. 
To become part of an organization which 
shall have great influence in moulding public 
opinion, to the end of securing the best laws, 
local, state and national, pertaining to edu- 
cation and the child. To help build up an 
organization that shall, by virtue of the 
splendid citizenship of its members, be a 
recognized power in matters pertaining to 
school life, work and progress. 

Membership Dues: A minimum of twenty- 
five cents per member, per year, is estab- 
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lished. National Organization requires five 
cents per member, per year, for national 
work. State Organization absorbs five cents 
per member, per year, for state purposes. 
Local Federation requires five cents per 
member, per year, for Long Beach City. 
Pine Avenue Association receives the balance, 
for school work. 

It will be seen that these small dues ac- 
complish a large work. 

Greeting: May the Pine Avenue Associa- 
tion not count upon your help to become the 
banner association of Long Beach? 


The enrollment card is given below: 


Sample Copy of Enrollment Card to be Used 
for Members of Parent-Teacher Associations 
and Kept on File in the Principal's Office 
with Enrollment Card of Child (Printed on 
Cardboard, ‘‘ Card System’’): 





Dues paid 1915 1916 I917 I918 I9I9 


NAME OF ASSOCIATION AND MEMBER 


NR 5G5 ss ert raniess 3 ae 51a em eo oe hay aah eee 
RU oe a Oe cals aera Telephone 
Ee NN sac 5h se eae Nia ike aR Oe 
Membership fee for one year........... $.25 
MNES Sc CCDeaNC esse eee ecne eee 





Remarks may be time of transfer 
where, etc. 

Year should be punched when dues 
are paid, thus filing an official receipt. 

Cards should be prepared and filed 
by membership chairman. 

Principals of schools value these 
enrollment cards, which are placed 
side by side with the child’s enroll- 
ment card in the principal’s office. 
When the child is transferred to 
another school the card goes with the 
child to the new school, and is an 
introduction of mother and child 
to the Parent-Teacher Association 
in that school. It has given a 
realization of the permanence of the 
Parent-Teacher Association as an 
auxiliary of the educational system 
which has been a great encouragement 
to school principals. 
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PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS: LOAN 
PAPERS QN CHILD NURTURE 


By ELLEN C. LOMBARD 


As national chairman of loan paper 
committee I am asking all state and 
local chairmen to codperate with me 
in the extension of the use of the loan 
papers. 

We cannot furnish great speakers 
for all the local organizations, but 
through these papers, which have 
been prepared by specialists in each 
subject named, we can provide author- 
itative information about child nur- 
ture and training and other subjects 
relating to home-making and com- 
munity interests. 

Will you not appoint your local 
loan paper chairmen at once and 
ask them to write to me regarding a 
plan of codperation. 

The following supplementary list 
of loan papers are now ready for use. 


Loan PAPERS 


Supplementary List 


95. Education of Girls for Wage Earning. 
Mary Schenck Woolman. 
‘96. Eighteen Years Work for Child Welfare. 
Mrs. Frederic Schoff. 


97. Mountain Tops and Valleys of Hu- 


manity. 
Elizabeth Harrison. 
98. How Shall We Best Conserve Our 


Nation’s Moral Forces. 
Elizabeth Harrison. 


99. Taking The Home in Religious Terms. 
Henry F. Cope. 


Guiding and Guarding the Children of 
the Nation. 
Mrs. Frederic Schoff 


101. Vital Piety or The Religious Training 
of Children. 
Elizabeth Harrison. 


100. 


For Parents of Children under Six 
102. The Kindergarten. 
Elizabeth Harrison. 


103. ‘‘ Who One Such Little Child Receiveth.”’ 
The Open Door. 


Economic Worth of Child Study. 
Prof. O. H. Bakeless. 


104. 
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105. Child Study—A Wee Bit of Psychology. 
Our Clouded Insight. 
Elizabeth Harrison. 


106. Child Study—Nurturing the Inner Life. 
An Important Phase of 
Child Study. 
Elizabeth Harrison. 


107. Second Form of Imitative Play. 
Highest Form of Imitative Play. 
Elizabeth Harrison. 


Bulletins of the Bureau of Education Available 


Parents Reading Course No. 3. 

Home Education Letter No. 1. 

A Letter Suggesting Programs. 

Home Economics Letter No. 1. 

A Vegetable Gardening Syllabus for Teachers. 

Instructions for School and Home Gardens. 

Organic Matter for the Home Gardens. 

The Winter Vegetable Garden. 

Summary Recommendation of the U. S. 
Bureau of Education Concerning School 
and Home Gardening. 

School and Home Gardening Series No. 1— 
The Home Garden. 

No. 3, 1909, Daily Meals of School Chil- 

dren—I10 cents. 

5, 1913, American Schoolhouses—75 


cents. 

“12, “* , The Promotion of Peace—10 
cents. 

“20, ‘“ , Illiteracy in the United States 
—1I0 cents. 

“52, “‘ , Sanitary Schoolhouses. 

“40, “ , The Reorganized School Play- 
ground. 


12, 1914, Rural Schoolhouses 
Grounds—50 cents. 
, The Montessori Method and 
the Kindergarten. 
I, 1915, Cooking in the 
School. 


and 
“ 28, “ce 


ae 


Vocational 


SUGGESTIONS TO AID MOTHERS IN 
OBSERVATION WHEN VISITING 
SCHOOLS 


By MISS LILLIE A. WILLIAMS 


Chairman Dept. of Education, New Jersey 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations 


THE SCHOOL Room 


1. Is it large enough to provide 
sufficient air space for the number 
of children who occupy it? Is it 


well lighted, well ventilated, of the 
right temperature, clean and sanitary, 
without odor? 











Parent-Teacher Associations: 


2. Are the seats and desks of the 
right height, and correctly placed with 
reference to the light? 

3. Is there space enough for the 
children to move about freely, and 
are they provided with suitable ap- 
paratus and material? 

4. If above the ground floor, are 
the stairways easily accessible? 

5. Are the toilets in all respects 
sanitary? 


THE TEACHER 


1. Is she clean and neat in her 
person and suitably dressed? Are 
her movements free from nervous- 
ness? Has she an agreeable voice? 
Does she use clear and _ correct 
language? Hasshe pleasant manners? 
Is she kind rather than harsh? 

2. Does she seem to you to know 
the necessary facts about the physical 
and mental growth of children? Does 
she teach each individual child rather 
than the class? In especial, does she 
appear to you to understand your 
child as you do, so that she can help 
him as he needs to be helped. 
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3. Does she seem to be training the 
children in morals? 


THE CHILDREN 


1. Ask to see the cards which 
record the results of the physical 
examination by the school doctor, 
note the eye-defects, ear-defects, ade- 
noids, anemia, and ask whether 
these have been followed up and 
corrected. 

2. Ask to see the daily program 
and note whether it provided a 
variety of suitable hand-work and 
time enough for it; sufficient physical 
activity. 

3. Are the children interested and 
happy? Are they codperating with 
each other? 

4. Do they appear to you to be 
thinking for themselves and directing 
their own conduct or are they entirely 
subservient to the law of the teacher? 

5. Are they forming right habits of 
movement, posture, attention, perse- 
verance, obedience, politeness, and 
so on? 


Some Needs of the Mothers’ Congress 


We need field organizers who can 
devote their entire time to the work of 
organizing Mothers Clubs, Parent- 
Teacher Associations. This need is 
great in many sections of the country, 
and calls for considerable outlay in 
salaries and expenses. 

We need travelling libraries for 
mothers and children, funds for pub- 
lishing and distributing our reports 
and other helpful literature. We 
could send out tons of it with inesti- 
mable profit to our country if we 
could afford it. We need your in- 
fluence and codperation in educating 
public opinion. 

With an unalterable conviction 
that in the home lies the only solution 
of the problems which confront the 
world today, must we strive to reach 
the mothers of our land, and through 
them the fathers, because it is they 
who have in their possession the 


priceless material of which future 
civilization will be wrought. 


* * * * * * 


Organized motherhood means 
hearts full of love and pity and 
tenderness for all God’s creatures, 
kind words and codperation for all 
existing organizations working for the 
betterment of humanity, faith in the 
possibilities of human nature, courage 
to go steadily forward, patience under 
adverse criticism or misapprehension, 
and humility in the midst of triumphs, 
with an abiding love for our co- 
workers, and a never-faltering deter- 
mination to place the good of the 
cause above all personality. . 

As nearly as we can we must live 
up to these principles, if we would 
succeed in our chosen work. 

Mrs. THEODORE W. BIRNEY 




















Program for Parent-Teacher Associations for 
January 


The Programs given from month to month require{the service of three 
members of the association for each meeting. They develop home talent, 
at the same time providing papers of educational value in child-nurture. 
They ensure a high standard for the season’s meetings, and awaken wider 
interest in child-welfare as the members learn of the movement throughout 
the world. 

First Topic (To be read by one member). 

Ir I WERE A Boy ToMorRROW. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR PARENT—TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS. 

NATION-WIDE BABY WEEK. 

PRESIDENT’S DESK. 

SECOND Topic (To be assigned to another member). 
WHAT OTHER PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS ARE DOING. See STATE 
NEws. 
TuirD Topic (To be assigned to third membe1). 

CURRENT NEWS OF WORK FOR CHILD-WELFARE, gleaned from all sources, 

both local and international. 


LOAN PAPERS ON CHILD-NURTURE 


Send for the printed list of Loan Papers on Child Nurture and Child 
Welfare prepared especially for program use. The list will be sent free, 
provided stamp is enclosed. The papers are type-written. Twelve may 
be selected and kept for the season at a cost of $2.00. 

They have been written by specialists to meet the needs of parents in 
dealing with problems of child life at different stages of its development. 
Single papers will be sent for twenty-five cents and may be kept three weeks. 
Many new papers have been added to the list. 

The Report of Third International Congress on Child-Welfare contains 
a wealth of material for use in Parent-Teacher Associations. The edition 
is limited, so that orders should be sent promptly to secure it. Price $1.00. 
to Parent-Teacher Associations. Send orders to National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations, 910 Loan and Trust Building, Washington, 
p.<. 

BooKs_FOR PARENTS 

A list of 25 books suitable for use of parents will be sent to those who 

desire it. A Circle of 25 members can have a valuable circulating library 


if each member can buy just one book, or these books may often be secured 
from the Library. . 
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Work for Child Welfare by Parents and Teachers in National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 


STATE NEWS 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 
News items from the States must be in the hands of the editorial board by the 


tenth of the previous month to ensure their appearance in the next magazine. 


The 


editorial board earnestly asks attention to the necessity of complying with this rule. 
The magazine invites wider correspondence with local circles and associations. 


Send us reports of what you are doing. 


CALIFORNIA 


The San Francisco branch of the Congress 
of Mothers has a free dental clinic depart- 
ment in charge of Miss Florence Musto, 
which has been valuable and has proved 
the need for its incorporation as part of the 
school system. Now the expense of these 
clinics is met by the Mothers’ Congress of 
San Francisco. 


Opening of Social Centers in the Schools 
being Promoted by the Parent-Teacher 
Associations—Stereopticon Lectures 
and Various’ Entertainments are 
Planned. 

The State officers earnestly urge that every 
association in membership in the Congress, 
send a list of its present officers and members 
with their correct addresses. It is also urged 
that when new officers are chosen the State 
officers should be notified. It is impossible 
for the Year Books to be complete unless 
each association will comply with this request. 

Every president of an association is en- 
titled to receive the state and national Year 
Book and other notices of importance as 
well as literature and government bulletins. 
It is impossible for state and national officers 
to render this service unless they are informed 
as to each local association. 

At the recent State Board meeting it was 
recommended that a special day be taken 
soon by associations for reading the State 
and National Year Book and considering 
and planning for the work there outlined. 

Invitations have been received to hold the 
next convention in Santa Ana. 

The State Board asked that the article in 
CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE on “What the 
Congress Does with the Dimes we Send’”’ be 
printed as a leaflet, and sent $5.00 toward the 
expense of such printing for use in California. 


RECREATION 
The president urges each association to 
appoint a strong committee of two or three 
persons on recreation to study the recrea- 
tional inquiry report and bring its suggestions 
before their organizations, arrange to carry 


It will be helpful to others. 


out some of the recommendations and com- 
pete for the $25 prize offered by Mr. and 
Mrs. Goethe. 

Education.—Federations are asked to write 
to their Congressmen and Senators and when 
personally acquainted individuals are asked 
to write and urge that the budget submitted 
by the Commission of Education for the 
U. S. Bureau of Education be voted by 
Congress. 

List of Congressmen.—Wm. Kent, Ist 
District, Kentfield; John E. Baker, 2d Dis- 
trict, Altura; C. F. Curry, 3d District, 
Sacramento; Julius Kahn, 4th District, San 
Francisco; John I. Nolan, 5th District, 
San Francisco; J. A. Elston, 6th District, 
Berkeley; D. S. Church, 7th District, Fresno; 
E. A. Hayes, 8th District, Edenvale; C. H. 
Randal, 9th District, Los Angeles; W. D. 
Stephens, roth District, Los Angeles; Wm. 
Kettner, 11th District, San Diego. 

Senators—James D. Phelan, San Fran- 
cisco; John D. Works, Los Angeles. 

Associations are asked to take up the 
University Extension Courses, recommended 
in the year book. 

Legislation—The Women’s Legislative 
Council met in San Francisco, October 30. 
Fifteen out of nineteen delegates attended. 
It was a very interesting day. The by-laws 
were amended with great harmony. The 
dues will be $10 for each state organization 
with $2 additional for each 800 members. 
Voted that the president name the permanent 
delegates to the Women’s Legislative Council. 


COLORADO ° 


Codperation of Colorado Parents and 
Teachers for Rural Child Welfare— 
Parent-Teacher Association Study of 
Denver Homes as to Ventilation— 
Fathers Crowd Meetings of Parent- 
Teacher Associations—Home .Educa- 
tion Reading Courses Popular in 
Pueblo—Unique Plan to Equip Kinder- 
garten in Pueblo—Monte Vista Parents 
Plant Bulbs to Beautify Schools— 
Twombly’s Parent-Teacher Associa- 


tion Serves Hot Soup Daily in One- 
House—Playground 


School 


room 
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Equipment Provided by Otis Parent- 
Teacher Association—Two  Kinder- 
gartens Established and Equipped by 
Walsenburg Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion—A Manual .Training Put in 
Schools—Colorado’s Associate Mem- 
berships. 


Activity in the rural districts marks 
prominently the work of this month, due to 
the Child-Welfare Conference held by the 
Congress in conjunction with the Colorado 
Teachers’ Association in November. 

Subjects discussed were: (1) Boys and 
Girls’ Club Work, (2) Possibilities for 
Coéperation in Rural Communities, (3) The 
Clubwoman’s Responsibility to the Com- 
munity, (4) How to Keep Good Teachers in 
Rural Schools, (5) Community Codéperation. 

The extension worker under the Smith-Lever 
Act from the State Agricultural College, the 
Supervisor of the Extension work of the 
State Teachers’ College, the State Super- 
intendent of Education and many other 
prominent educators took part in the program. 

Mrs. Fred Dick presided at the morning 
session and the President of the Farmers’ 
Union at the afternoon meeting. A clear 
understanding of rural conditions and of the 
city’s duty to the farm was brought out by the 
discussions. The result of the conference was 
the appointment of a permanent committee 
for Rural Welfare. 

Mrs. Dick represents the Congress on this 
committee. The other working members 
represented the State Teachers’ College, the 
State Agricultural College and the Rural 
Committee of the State Teachers’ Association. 
Through this tangible codperation of the 
State teachers much can be accomplished. 

This meeting was the first of several 
conferences planned for this year to take the 
place of the annual convention. 


DENVER DISTRICT 


The Council of Presidents of the Parent- 
Teacher Associations of the Denver District 
had for the subject of their November 
meeting ‘‘Fresh Air in Home and School.” 
The president of every circle was requested 
to report upon the general condition of a 
typical house in her community as regards 
fresh air for the family. She was asked to 
describe the conditions in (1) the sleeping 
room, (2) the living room, (3) the kitchen. 
The representative from each circle was 
asked to report upon the general conditions 
of ventilation of the schoolrooms of her dis- 
trict and to describe a typical room, (1) give 
dimensions, (2) number of pupils, (3) number 
of windows, (4) size of windows, (5) is the 
fan system for heating used? They were 
asked to give reasons why we need fresh air. 
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This brought a definite and illuminating 
response from the members resulting in a 
generally clearer knowledge of school and 
home conditions throughout the city. 

Physical Examination.—Because of re- 
peated requests for physical examination of 
girls, who wish to watch their bodily develop- 
ment from time to time, a committee in- 
cluding two of our playground instructors 
and the Chairman of State Hygiene Com- 
mittee, are examining, free of charge, all 
young ladies who make application. 

Parent-Teacher Association.—The local 
Parent-Teacher Circles have never had such 
broad and liberal community coéperation. 
The attendance has doubled and trebled 
itself in many localities, some of the schools 
boasting of 250 or 300in an audience. Even- 
ing meetings bring more and more fathers. 
Sometimes half of the meeting is composed 
of men. 

Lectures arranged by Denver District in 
November.—First Aid in the Home, Dr. 
Jenette Bolles; The Mothers’ Congress an 
Active Power for Good in the Community, 
Mrs. Wm. H. Clifford and Mrs. Fred Dick, 
City and State presidents; Natural Educa- 
tion, Mrs. Winifred Sackville Stoner; The 
Feeding Problem; Public Health Problems, 
Hygiene Committee. 


FLORIDA 
MOTHERS’ CIRCLE IN EUSTIS, FLA. 


Early in October, 1914, six mothers met in 
a private home and organized a Mothers’ 
Circle according to the directions sent us 
from Washington, D. C. 

Each mother told other mothers about 
the aim of the circle and invited them to 
attend the next meeting. 

In a short time the membership doubled. 
One dozen Loan Papers were ordere:) from 
the National Congress which were read and 
discussed at the meetings throughout the 
winter. 

The following spring our membership 
numbered twenty-three and May 1 we joined 
the National Congress of Mothers, the state 
of Florida not being organized. 

At the last meeting in May a magazine 
exchange was organized for mutual help 
through the summer vacation. 

In October, 1915, the meetings began 
again with renewed enthusiasm. 

They are held twice a month at the homes 
of the members and are both helpful and 
enjoyable. 

Another dozen Loan Papers are on hand 
for this winter’s study. 

This fall we agreed that at each meeting a 


‘committee of two mothers be appointed to 
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visit the public school at least once in the 
following two weeks. 

We take turns alphabetically and arrange 
it so that on the average one mother from 
our circle visits the school each week, in 
this way bringing mothers more in touch with 
the school. 

In the near future we hope to have more 
of interest to report. 

Our encouragement is: ‘‘Despise not the 
day of small beginnings.”’ 


GEORGIA 


The Teachers Institute of De Kalb County 
was addressed by Mrs. John W. Rowlett, 
president of Georgia Branch of the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations. After the adjournment many 
teachers asked for advice as to the organiza- 
tion of Parent-Teacher Associations. Four 
new associations have been formed in Atlanta, 
and it is but a question of time before all 
will participate in this movement. 


ILLINOIS 


In Chicago the Illinois Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations gave a 
theatrical entertainment, serving Greek ‘‘re- 
freshments’’ and entertaining about 200 out 
of town members. All of this at the Greek 
Pageant which holds the boards of the Fine 
Arts Institute, where the executive com- 
mittees, with Mrs. B. L. Doty, chairman of 
concessions, fixed up a Greek shop and 
reception room for between the acts con- 
versation. 

Supt. Blair addressed the Parent-Teacher 
Association of Leroy which is earnestly 
urging new school buildings. 

Prof. Blair prefaced his remarks with the 
story of the assistant superintendent of 
public instruction of the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, who in his boyhood days attended the 
same school that his father, grandfather and 
great grandfather had attended and who 
later in life had taught in the same school 
and later had as county superintendent 
visited this same school; being called upon 
during the Columbian Exhibition to enter- 
tain the spirit of Christopher Columbus and 
after having shown him Philadelphia, this 
city of “ Brotherly Love,” the great railways, 
canals and highways bearing many thousands 
of tons of the products of the mills and 
farms, the many fine homes, churches and 
other improvements, finally came to the 
little old schoolhouse on the hill. Stopping 
him, Columbus said, ‘‘ There, at last, is one 
thing that I can recall after my four hundred 
years wandering; there is the familiar old 
schoolhouse that your ancestors attended.” 
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In his talk Prof. Blair explained how that 
while in the early day the schools of Illinois 
had been conducted under the personal 
supervision of the parents, how as time passed 
this personal supervision had been eliminated 
to the detriment of the school, how within 
the past fifteen years some of the more 
advanced educators had endeavored to en- 
courage the organization of just such clubs 
as the Leroy Parent-Teachers Association, 
so that the parent, teachers and pupils 
might be brought closer together to their 
mutual benefit. 

The speaker by many apt stories illustrated 
how many an otherwise successful teacher 
has been rendered unsuccessful by unjust 
criticism on the part of the parent and how 
many a scholar had been harmed and whose 
career had been marred by a misunder- 
standing which might have been avoided 
had there been mutual confidence. 

Evanston Parent-Teacher Associations are 
urging that twelve acres be secured for 
playgrounds with ample provision for the 
outdoor activities of both boys and girls. 
Belleville, Rochelle, Rock Island, Jackson- 
ville, Monticello have called thousands of 
parents together within the last month to 
discuss subjects vital to the welfare of 
children. 

It is not until mature years come that the 
average person recognizes that while some 
uplift and betterment movements may find 
fruition among the adult classes, the far 
greater work is with young people and 
children. The men and women of today 
in large measure have their habits of mind, 
or work, or conduct so formed that it is hard 
to change them, but younger people are more 
impressionable, and so those movements 
which really accomplish much in the line of 
betterment directly influence the young. 

The resignation of Mrs. Ella Flagg Young 
as Superintendent of Chicago Schools after 
so many years of faithful service is a matter 
of regret to every member of the congress. 
As a member of the Advisory Council of the 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations, as a co-worker in 
extension of parent-teacher assocfations, as a 
leader in all that would increase the efficiency 
of the school system, her influence has been 
felt not only in Illinois, but throughout the 
nation. 

One of the last public messages as super- 
intendent was to urge consideration of the 
individual rather than to bend every child to 
a rigid form of education. 


INDIANA - 


Peru Entertains National Vice-President 
and State President at Conference 
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of Parent-Teacher Association—Mrs. 
Orville T. Bright Offers to Visit Parent- 
Teacher Associations in Indiana— 
Addresses School Superintendents at 


Section Meeting—Ligonier Mothers 
Organize. 
The Eleventh District Parent-Teacher 


Associations met at Peru, December 4. 
Mrs. Orville T. Bright, of Chicago, National 
Vice-President, and Mrs. Philip Zoercher, of 
Indianapolis, State President, were on the 
program. 

The school superintendents of that section 
were meeting in Peru at the same time, and 
invited Mrs. Bright to present the work of 
the National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations to them. Wher- 
ever the circles in Indiana desire more infor- 
mation concerning the National work Mrs. 
Bright will go to them without expense. 

This service is so valuable and so generous 
that many associations will doubtless avail 
themselves of it. 

The mothers of Ligonier have organized a 
Mothers’ Club which meets every two weeks 
for study of child nurture. They are the 
youngest child of the Indiana Branch. 


IOWA 


The Iowa Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations held its annual meeting 
at the home of the Iowa State Teachers 
Association, at Des Moines, Nov. 4-5. Joint 
meetings of the committees on Congress 
Extension, County Associations, and Rural 
Welfare as well as a general board meeting 
were held, preliminary to the general sessions. 

The president, Mrs. Allen O. Ruste, of 
Charles City, has reorganized the state 
committees in harmony with those of the 
National Congress of Mothers. In the 
personnel of these committees care has been 
taken to secure people whose interest in and 
fitness for the work will insure advancement 
in each line. 

The program for this convention was based 
on reports in various forms from these com- 
mittees. The speakers were experts, and 
without exception brought something worth 
while to the audience. 

Miss Neale S. Knowles, of the Extension 
Department of the State College at Ames, 
chairman of the Home Economics Committee, 
appreciated having both parents and teachers 
on her committee, because that would help 
overcome the indifferent feeling now existing 
between parents and teachers. The aim of 
this committee is to help organize parent- 
teacher associations and also to aid with 
helpful suggestions and literature along home 
economics lines. At first the help of leading 


women had been needed, but now the help 
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and interest of every woman in the community 
is needed to raise home standards every- 
where. The home is measured not by what 
it contains but by what it produces. 

Dr. Florence Brown Sherbon, of Colfax, 
chairman of the Pre-School Age Hygiene 
Committee, is also chairman of the Iowa 
Central Committee on Child Welfare, which 
acts as acentral clearing house for the child- 
welfare interests of the state as cared for by 
such organizations as the Iowa Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, 
the Iowa Federation of Woman’s Clubs, the 
Baby Health Contest Association, the Iowa 
State Medical Women, the Iowa Child Re- 
search Station Association, the Iowa State 
Visiting Nurses, the lowa Farm Women or 
Daughters of Ceres, the lowa State Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union. 

The Child Hygiene Committee works 
through four sub-committees—physical, so- 
cial, mental and moral, and religious welfare. 
Each division had its speaker. Mrs. Mary 
T. Watts, of Audubon, considered it the 
inother’s job to see that the child enters 
school free from all preventable handicaps. 
A chief factor in making intelligent mothers 
is Mothers’ Study Clubs. A small circle of 
mothers with children of about the same 
age work to the best advantage. 

Mrs. Scharr Lincoln, of Des Moines, 
representing Social Welfare, urged the ne- 
cessity of a good state birth registration law, 
a home visiting committee and a general 
dissemination of information through all 
possible avenues. 

Dr. Florence Richardson, of Drake Uni- 
versity, laid emphasis on constructive play 
as a means of developing the child mentally 
and morally. Dean Martin, of Drake 
University, said the religious problem is not 
to recreate or convert the child, because he 
is not an alien. Neither is he a miniature 
man. As a program for moral education 
Dr. Martin suggests: (1) Seek to reéstablish 
the sacred significance of home; (2) feel anew 
our moral obligation to be intelligent with 
respect to our child; (3) create an environ- 
ment beyond the home that will make better 
and finer humanity. 

Dr. Sherbon, in closing her committee 
report, urged the observance of Child-Wel- 
fare week—March 4-11—as requested by 
the National Children’s Bureau. 

The Literature Commitiee, through its 
chairman, Mrs. George H. Betts, of Mount 
Vernon, promised a suggestive book list soon, 
and offered the bulletins and circulars pre- 
pared by the Extension Department of the 
State College at Ames and the University at 
Iowa City. 

' The Education Committee with its twelve 
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sub-committees is in charge of Mrs. A. M. 
Devoe, wife of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. The aim of this com- 
mittee is to create a desire for better living, 
better schools, better roads, better social 
conditions. Moving pictures as educational 
and moral forces were considered by Mrs. S. 
W. Johnson, of Oelwein. 

Mr. Jones described how the Kirkwood 
Mothers’ Club had inspired the men to form 
an auxiliary fathers’ club. Together they 
have worked out a very successful social 
center. He said this work depends pri- 
marily on the women, because if a man is 
shown a chance to achieve some definite, 
active work to be done, he will do it. 

One of the most interesting fields of the 
Education Committee is the Penny Savings 
Department, in charge of Mrs. H. L. Carroll, 
of Des Moines, where this work has been 
especially tested since 1901. It is a savings 
bank for the school children to save in small 
sums for worthy objects. It really marks an 
epoch in history in teaching thrift and 
economy as well as in dollars and cents. The 
Des Moines schools have averaged $7,500 
per year since its inception. It reached 
$11,000 in 1911. The total deposits reached 
$118,987.11. Of this $86,193.83 were with- 
drawn, leaving $32,893.28 belonging to the 
2,000 permanent depositors, who remained 
out of a total of 7,458. Surely this is worth 
while. 

School Credit for Home Work was shown 
by Mrs. John R. Slacks, of Sac City, not- 
withstanding any objections that can be 
made, to be right and practicable. It pro- 
vides a means for closer codperation between 
home and school, encourages the dull pupil, 
gives a practical lesson in the reward for 
industry, and above all takes into account 
all the powers of the child. 

The School Hygiene Committee through its 
chairman, Mrs. Harvey Thomas, of Perry, 
urged the necessity of both parents and 
teachers being rooted and grounded in the 
fundamentals of hygiene. Germany has 
four papers or magazines on school hygiene, 
while the United States has not a single one. 
This committee asks all clubs to study some 
text on hygiene. 

County Conferences.—Mrs. Watts led in a 
symposium report from the committee on 
Rural Welfare and County Organization. 
Different methods are used in the various 
counties. Audubon has two representatives 
from each town and each township, who plan 
for a booster meeting at the time of the county 
fair, and at least three sectional meetings 
during the year. Dr. Sherbon’s plan for 
Jasper County is to bring about concerted 
child welfare action on the part of all the 
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existing organizations in the county. Henry 
County has township leaders who serve as 
vice-presidents of the county organization. 
Floyd County uses the parent-teacher asso- 
ciations as centers for the county organiza- 
tion. 

Prof. Macy Campbell, of the Iowa Teachers 
College, gave instances to show that parents 
are beginning to feel as much pride in their 
children and the school equipment as in their 
sanitary sheds and barns for their hogs and 
cattle. This is at the same time a cause for 
and the result of splendid community centers. 
Fifteen schools in the immediate vicinity of 
the Teachers College have such centers. 
No other movement has the seed of so much 
good and power as the union of parents, 
teachers and pupils. 

The reports of individual clubs is always an 
interesting and inspiring occasion and this 
was no exception. There seemed to be a 
growing tendency to organize a town into 
small geographical divisions, school house 
sections, or departments as to grades, with 
a general organization over all. Another 
marked feature is the growth of social center 
work, and also a flattering increase in Fathers’ 
Clubs. 

The Mothers’ and Daughters’ Club, a rural 
club near Algona, has done a splendid work 
not only for its members but for the com- 
munity for ten years. Its members are the 
residents of one township. Besides serving 
a banquet in the winter to 150 or more, 
their husbands being guests, they keep in 
touch with the young boys and girls. This 
year the boys just finishing the country 
school are to give aplay. Last year the young 
girls gave a musicale. This club meets in a 
country church every two weeks, some of the 
members driving eight miles. 

One of our new committees is on Social 
Welfare, in charge of Miss Bessie McClena- 
han, who is in charge of the extension division 
of this work at Iowa City. The purpose of 
this congress committee is to bring about a 
recognition of the necessity for concerted 
action and an intelligent understanding of 
the needs of the community, and then to aid 
in developing ways to meet the needs of that 
particular community, whether it be along 
the lines of recreation, social centers, de- 
linquent children, or proper housing, feeding, 
etc. 

Perhaps no committee has a greater excuse 
for existence at this time than the Peace 
Committee, which is now in charge of Miss 
Elizabeth Wellemeyer, of Marshalltown, 


who asks that all churches and schools have 
certain days set aside when they shall sing 
only peace songs, and recite peace poems, such 
as ‘How Lovely are the Messengers,” “‘The 
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Hallelujah Chorus,” etc., to the end that 
we may educate away from war. 

The aims of the Congress Extension Com- 
mittee are, (1) the establishment of parent- 
teacher associations in all schools, (2) the 
formation of mothers’ circles for pre-school 
age study, and (3) to induce these associations 
and circles to affiliate with the state Congress 
work in order to insure permanence, loyalty 
and a broader outlook. 

The Iowa Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations holds a round table as a 
part of the Iowa State Teachers’ Association 
annual program. There was a good attend- 
ance and an interesting program on the 
topics ‘‘The Bearing of the Pre-School Age 
on Child Life,”’ ‘‘The Rural Schools in Rela- 
tion to Child Welfare,’”’ and ‘Correlated 
Forces in Moral and Religious Welfare.” 
The time for holding the biennial session was 
changed from fall to spring. 

The convention was a notable one in many 
ways. Very great credit is due the president, 
Mrs. Allen O. Ruste, for her great faith in 
the work, her enthusiasm and her untiring 
efforts to bring Iowa to the front in this 
great work. 


KANSAS 


The Rural School District No. 18, Chase 
County, Kansas, has a hard-working Parent- 
Teacher Association which is a member of 
the Kansas Branch and the National Con- 
gress of Mothers. With the ambition of 
having their school a power for good and a 
social center they have given various social 
entertainments to raise funds which have 
been used for purchase of library books, 
curtains for amateur entertainment, various 
school helps and prizes offered for improve- 
ment in school work. They have provided 
dishes and knives and forks for the com- 
munity dinners which are an annual event in 
their neighborhood. Feeling themselves fair- 
ly well established they are now trying to 
induce the people of the four other districts 
in Cedar Township to organize with view of 
codperating in a township organization. 


MAINE 


The preliminary work for organization of 
the Maine Branch, National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations is 
proceeding by organization of local circles. 
Mrs. Walter Leroy Smith, Chairman of the 
Parent-Teacher Associations of the Eastern 
District, in December, visited Machias, Calais, 
Jonesport, Bar Harbor, Milo, Brewer, Corin- 
na, Gardiner, Lubec, Eastport, Pittsfield, 
Skowhegan, Brunswick, Topsham, Bath, 
Bowdoinham, Richmond, Lisbon Falls, Leeds, 
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Greene, Fairfield, Waterville, Richmond and 
Old Orchard. In January many other towns 
await her coming. 

Everywhere there is deep interest in the 
plan for forming a State Branch, and it is 
expected that at least 28 new associations 
will result from the work done during Decem- 
ber. With Maine Branch to be formed in 
the near future, all the New England States 
will be enlisted in the great work for child 
welfare covered by the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. 
School superintendents and principals have 
given a cordial welcome to the movement. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Massachusetts Branch of the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations has appointed a Kindergarten 
Committee to act with the Parent-Teacher 
Associations in furthering the educational 
interests of the state. The first duty of the 
committee is to ascertain the present status 
of the kindergarten in Massachusetts. This 
information will also be of use in the Kinder- 
garten Division of the Bureau of Education. 
Will you aid us by soon sending answers to 
the following questions? 


1. Are there kindergartens in your city or 
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4. Have you any criticisms or suggestions 
to make? 


5. Have you parent-teacher associations in 
connection with your schools? 

6. Through the coéperation of such asso- 
ciations could any steps be taken to establish 
kindergartens, or to improve those already in 
existence? 


7. Do you desire any literature on the 
kindergarten? 


Speakers and literature can be supplied by 
this committee. . 


Any answers or suggestions you may make 
will be most gratefully received. 
Lucy WHEELOCK, 
Chairman. 
, 100 Riverway, Boston, Mass. 
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LEICESTER PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 


President, Miss Catharine Olney; Vice- 
President, Mr. F. Willard Trask; Secretary, 
Miss Anna M. Farrell; Treasurer, Mr. James 
L. Jordan. 


CIRCULAR TO PARENTS 
Reasons Why 


‘“‘Parents.""—Have you a child in the 
Leicester schools? If so, you should be 
members of the Leicester Parent-Teacher 
Association, because the codperation between 
the home and the school is helpful to your 
child. 

“‘ Teachers.”"—Are you interested in your 
schools and your pupils? If so, you should 
be members of the Leicester Parent-Teacher 
Association, because the codperation of the 
parents with teachers is vital to you. 

“All Others.”"-—Are you interested in the 
public welfare of this community? If so, 
you should be members of the Leicester 
Parent-Teacher Association, because the Lei- 
cester Parent-Teacher Association, in its 
coédperative work, is striving for the develop- 
ment of good citizens. 

Join Now.—Annual dues of this association 
is twenty-five cents, payable to the treasurer, 
Mr. Jordan. 

This circular, called ‘‘Reasons Why,” 
compiled by the Parent-Teacher Association, 
has created great enthusiasm in the town of 
Leicester, Mass. It has increased the mem- 
bership, it has kept the association before the 
public, and the advantage of early member- 
ship was that each one, being a member by 
December first, was given a membership 
card which entitles him to admission to all 
public functions of the association. 

The first of a series of addresses, under the 
auspices of the Parent-Teacher Association, 
was delivered on November 21 by Congress- 
man Samuel E. Winslow at Leicester, Mass. 
His subject was ‘‘ Human Nature,”’ and in the 
course of his address, he touched upon the 
advisability of an association like the Parent- 
Teacher Association of taking up the work of 
village improvement. This work will be con- 
sidered in the spring. 

A children’s festival, under the auspices of 
the Leicester Parent-Teacher Association, 
was successfully given to the school children. 
An entertainment including the cantata 
“Charmed Garden,’’ was beautifully pre- 
sented’ by the children, after which the 
association, to the delight of the children, 
distributed all kinds of refreshments. Two 
large Christmas trees filled with presents 
made two hundred children happy, and as 
many parents wh° shared the good time. 


MISSOURI 


Since writing the letter to Missouri circles, 
published in November issue of CHILD- 
WELFARE MAGAZINE, the state press chair- 
man has been inundated with requests for 
sample copies of the magazine, and numerous 
subscriptions have already been sent in with 
prospects of more to follow. Circles not 
yet heard from will please report, as we are 
ready and waiting to spread the news of their 
activities through the columns of CHILD- 
WELFARE MAGAZINE. 

Many requests for literature have been 
received since the State Teachers’ Convention 
held in Kansas City early in November, 
when the Missouri Congress was given a 
place on the program. 

The Congress, in recognition of its work, 
has been granted a department in the State 
Teachers’ Association, to be known as the 
‘Parent-Teacher Department of the Missouri 
Congress.”’ 

The teachers of Webster and Lincoln 
counties have been addressed, respectively, 
by Mesdames J. B. McBride and Norman 
Windsor. Mrs. Windsor also addressed the 
South-central Missouri Teachers’ Association 
at Rolla, November 26. 

Mrs. A. L. Yingling, historian of the 
Congress and one of the most active members, 
spoke November 22, at meetings of the faculty 
and student body of the Warrensburg State 
Normal School. Her efforts resulted in the 
organization of a circle of 93 members. 


WHAT THE CIRCLES ARE DOING 


Walnut Grove Parent-Teacher Association 
shines as a beacon light, and as a striking 
example of what may be accomplishedjin 
community work. Organized the twenty- 
second of last January, in a town of less 
than a thousand people, and with a member- 
ship of only 16, before the end of the school 
term $850 had been expended in much- 
needed improvements. $500 of this sum 
was donated by the merchants of the town 
to the Parent-Teacher Association instead 
of to a street fair, as was first contemplated. 
After a meeting and due consideration of the 
benefits to be derived from each; the mer- 
chants decided in favor of the school. 

Result—A street graded and paved from 
the school building to the business section, 
and the school basement excavated (by boy 
students and interested citizens) and finished 
ready for use. The school has since become 
an approved high school—E. M. Smith, 
principal. 


SPRINGFIELD 


The circles, state-wide, are busy with a 
round of activities. In Springfield the 
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community tea has become a conspicuous 
part of parent-teacher work. Since the 
inauguration of the movement the latter 
part of October, a number of teas have been 
given—Boyd, Phelps and Greenwood leading 
in this respect. The purpose of the ‘‘tea”’ 
is to develop the community spirit, and 
promote good fellowship in the parent- 
teacher organizations. 

The Fairbanks club holds a candy sale each 
week at the school building, the proceeds to 
be equally divided between the club and the 
council. 

The Parent-Teacher Association of Fair- 
banks School held a three-day bazaar and a 
social meeting at which addresses were made 
by Prof. W. W. Thomas and Mrs. Wm. 
Rullkoetter. 

A pie social held at McGregor School, by 
its parent-teacher association, was largely 
attended. Pies sold from 5 to 55 cents apiece. 

The Parent-Teacher Association of Phelps 
School enjoyed an interesting program ar- 
ranged by Miss Nanny Tracy, principal of 
the school, including folk dances by the 
younger pupils and musical selections by the 
older pupils. 

The Mothers’ Club of Weaver School gave 
a social tea in the school building. 

Boyd School Parent-Teacher Association 
was fortunate in securing Prof. W. W. 
Thomas, city superintendent of schools, to 
speak at the November meeting of the club, 
subject, ‘“‘The Intermediate Schools,” in 
which Springfield parent-teacher associations 
are very much interested. 

Miss Adah Lewis, the head of the domestic 
science department of the state normal, was 
pleasantly surprised by the mothers of the 
Parent-Teacher Association of Greenwood 
school presenting her with a handsome pin 
in token of their appreciation of lessons given 
them in scientific cooking. ‘The members of 
the class cooked and served a four course 
luncheon, after which the presentation of the 
pin took place. 

Violations of the anti-cigarette laws have 
aroused members of the Parent-Teachers and 
W. C. T. U. organizations in Springfield to 
the extent that efforts will be made to put a 
stop to the practice of illegal sales of the 
smoke weed and ‘makins.”” The meeting 
of the members held yesterday resulted in the 
appointment of a joint committee from each 
organization which will investigate the 
alleged violation. 

Nevada circles, of which there are five, 
have decided to form a council by the first of 
the year. 

The Benton School Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation of Columbia will complete the equip- 
ment of the home economics room. 
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The McCoy School Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation of Kansas City relieves the mothers 
of small children, by having the children 
cared for during the meeting. 

The Monett Parent-Teacher Association, 
with a membership of 68, has issued an 
attractive Year Book for 1915-16. 

Mrs. M. J. Hale is chairman of this pro- 
gressive club. Mrs. Hale is also acting vice- 
president of the Congress and will assist in 
the work of organization. 

Linneus, Mo., parent-teacher forces are 
promoting the community spirit in that 
section by a reception, for the purpose of 
bringing the faculty of the schools, the school 
board, press and patrons into a better ac- 
quaintance with one another, and to discuss 
the future welfare of the Linneus schools. 
Judge A. L. Pratt and Superintendent Cropp 
were the speakers. 

A literary contest between 
held. 

Participants lined up on the east and west 
of the room, and were asked questions which 
brought out their knowledge of standard 
works of literature as well as current fiction. 
The ladies won—the men going down easily 
before the shell fire. The contest was con- 
ducted by Mrs. E. J. Conger, and was suc- 
ceeded by a biographical review in the same 
manner. 

Independence held in the high school 
auditorium, a Parent-Teacher Conference in 
November. An address of Dr. Paul Paquin 
covered the underlying principles of physical, 
mental and moral hygiene. 

Mrs. J. B. McBride has recently returned 
from Carthage, where she went upon invita- 
tion of S. H. Wood, superintendent of schools, 
and where she was fortunate in organizing 
six schools which includes an organization in 
the high school. 

The following appeal was sent to parents 
and friends of the Carthage schools by S. H. 
Wood, Superintendent: 

“We teachers feel pretty keenly, most of 
us, most of the time I hope, the size of the 
task you have committed unto us, that of 
nurturing your children mentally, morally 
and, to some extent, physically, six hours a 
day for twelve years. We are attempting to 
apply, in so far as our ability will permit, 
methods approved by the most advanced 
students of the science and the art of educa- 
tion, but a conclusion which we long ago 
reached and which later experience more and 
more corroborates, is that education cannot 
be most successfully accomplished in water 
tight compartments. There is such a vital 
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relation between the education the child gets 
out of school and the education he gets in the 
school, that failure to codrdinate the two 
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kinds unavoidably results in an imperfect 
product. To state it simply and in a com- 
mon way, the parent and the teacher, if they 
are to be most successful in their common 
purpose, the training of the child, must know 
each other's tasks and difficulties, must under- 
stand each other’s aspirations, must have 
sympathy and charity for each other. 

“‘We know that many parents have quite 
as keen an appreciation of the importance of 
correlating the work of the school and the 
home as have we. It is because we know 
this, that we are looking with a great deal of 
pleasure to the formation of parent-teacher 
associations. A little bulletin before me, 
summarizes a few results of these organiza- 
tions: 

“1, Power for united work for child- 
welfare by the strength of this national 
organization of parents and teachers. 

“2. Better mutual understanding between 
the two greatest educational agencies in life 
of the child—home and school. 

“3. Enlarging the teacher’s opportunities 
by making possible a knowledge of the 
child’s home environment and.influence and 
the parent’s viewpoint. 

“‘4. Intelligent codperation to secure im- 
proved conditions for the development and 
education of all children. 

“To tell us what is being done in Missouri 
and elsewhere and to suggest how we may 
do similar things, we are to have this Next 
Thursday Evening, November 18, an address 
by Mrs. J. B. McBride, President of the 
State Parent-Teacher Association. 

“Friday afternoon will be general visiting 
day in the schools. Go to the building in 
which you are most interested. Mrs. Mc- 
Bride will be at two or three buildings during 
the afternoon, Friday, and will assist in 
forming organizations where these are desired. 

“Visit anyway. 

“The address is Thursday evening at eight 
o'clock at the high-school auditorium. No 
admission fee, of course. You have our very 
urgent invitation to be present both Thurs- 
day evening and Friday afternoon.” 

Carthage schools organized were: Benton, 
Columbian, Irving, Franklin, Washington and 
High. This is the kind of encouragement that 
helps us grow. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


A speedy multiplication of the number of 
Parent-Teachers’ Branch Associations in 
Manchester in the near future may be pre- 
dicted if the enthusiasm of the 250 to 300 men 
and women who attended the mass meeting 
in the high school assembly hall in November, 
at which the benefits of such organizations 
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were outlined by_many speakers, counts for 
anything. 

At the close of the meeting it was an- 
nounced by Superintendent Charles W. Bick- 
ford that a meeting will be held for the 
purpose of effecting organization in the sev- 
eral school districts of the city. Invitations 
to this meeting will be placed in the hands of 
parents, with date, place and purpose of the 
meeting included. 

Especial enlightenment with regard to the 
vast possibilities of the wide influence of 
parent-teacher associations was brought by 
the able address of the chief speaker of the 
evening, Mrs. Milton P. Higgens of Wor- 
cester, Mass., a vice-president of the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations and president of the Massa- 
chusetts branch of the congress. The various 
ways these organizations in all parts of the 
country are making their influence for good 
felt, the codperation they are fostering be- 
tween teacher and parent, the part they are 
taking in developing to best advantage the 
abilities in pupils of the country’s schools, 
their entrance into the homes of school 
children and their humane interference with 
criminal treatment of juvenile delinquents 
were convincingly and eloquently related by 
Mrs. Higgens. 

School Heads Speak.—Her words were 
echoed by the briefer addresses of Mayor 
Harry W. Spaulding, who was the presiding 
officer of the evening, Superintendent Bick- 
ford, Principal George H. Libby of the high 
school. Mayor Spaulding opened the meet- 
ing with a brief address. He stated that the 
necessity which an association of this char- 
acter imposes must be apparent to every 
thinking citizen. The purpose of the meeting 
was briefly outlined as being the fostering of 
sentiment looking towards the organization of 
more branch associations. Manchester now 
has three such bodies, connected with the 
Lincoln St., Varney and Straw Schools. 
He said that if these could be extended so 
that each of the school districts could have 
an organization, the benefit would be very 
great. 

“T feel myself the product of*a parent- 
teachers’ assassination,” said President Jenks, 
relating how he left school at the age of 
fourteen, after having returned with force a 
book which had been thrown at him by his 
teacher. “If there had been codperation 
that comes from such an organization in that 
school then, that teacher would have known 
that that book would have been thrown back 
at him.” He likened the school system to a 


big corporation into which pupils put from 
ten to fifteen years of their lives, stating that 
the object must be getting from this corpora- 
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tion the greatest possible dividends. During 
this time, he stated, there is but little thought 
given by the parent to his children while in 
school, claiming that a higher standard of 
manhood and womanhood would result from 
the codperation of associations throughout 
the city. 

Rev. Mr. Fraser spoke in hearty support 
of the movement, emphasizing his point with 
this story: ‘‘A boy whose face was very dirty 
and from whose body emanated an odor 
that indicated he needed a bath, was sent 
home by his teacher to be washed up. The 
mother was highly incensed and the boy was 
returned to school with this note: ‘Dear 
Teacher. Teach Johnny. Don’t smell him. 
He ain’t no rose.’ If there had been co- 
operation in this school, the mother would 
likely have taken another view of the 
episode.”’ 

The three presidents of Manchester’s 
present Parent-Teacher Associations, Princi- 
pals Curtis, Winch and Rev. J. W. Smith, 
briefly outlined the work that is being Cone 
by their respective organizations. Mr. 
Smith referred to the original parent-techer 
organization the Roman Cassandra and her 
two jewels, her sons who, under her guidauice, 
developed so that the influence of her ex- 
ample was stamped on Roman and upon 
world history. He quoted the statement 
that 80 per cent. of the determining power in 
the education of the child comes from the 
home. 


NEW JERSEY 


Many Activities Reported at State Con- 
vention—Thirty New Home Economics 
Departments in Local Associations— 
Sixteen Out of 21 Counties in New 
Jersey have Mothers’ Clubs or Parent- 
Teacher Associations. 


It was a wonderful union meeting of the 
organized New Jersey mothers (whose repre- 
sentatives came three hundred strong, from 
all parts of the state), and of the state edu- 
cators, heads of departments and teachers, 
who filled the auditorium of the State Normal 
School at Trenton on November 12 and 13, 
to discuss the general theme, ‘“‘The Field of 
Our Work.” It was the fifteenth annual 
congress of mothers and parent-teacher 
associations, and the five reports showed forty 
new circles formed during the year, making a 
total of one hundred and nineteen groups 
and a membership approximating eight 
thousand. There is scarcely a town in the 
state into which mother work has not pene- 
trated, and the forward campaign is into the 
rural districts, with a parent-teacher associa- 
tion or a mothers’ circle in every school in 
New Jersey. 
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Great applause greeted Dr. P. P. Claxton, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. He made 
the statement that New Jersey leads the 
nation in the number of children in kinder- 
gartens, 35,046 out of an estimated kinder- 
garten population of 121,073, but they should 
be three times as numerous to meet the need. 
‘The home stands ahead as the first agency, 
of education; all other educational institu- 
tions are supplementary to the home and 
must adjust themselves to it. For the child 
is in school but nine hundred hours out of 
the eight thousand seven hundred and sixty 
hours in a year, during which he is constantly 
being educated in one way or another. 
None of us can attain the best education 
until every other person with whom one 
comes in contact has also reached his best 
education. Nations, too, are interdependent 
in culture, and the best level of national 
training will not be reached till all nations 
shall feel above the destruction of the prop- 
erty or lives of other nations.” 

Dr. Kendall, State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, also spoke on the precedence of the 
home as a factor in education, the teachers’ 
opportunity being so limited and the handi- 
cap of large classes, so great. Public con- 
science must be roused also to the necessity 
of lowering the number of children to each 
teacher, which of course would mean increased 
taxation. Dr. Kendall showed, by statistics, 
that the number of hours a child spends in 
school up to high school age, does not amount 
to the number of hours in one year. If the 
training of children is the greatest activity 
in the state, why not have school for more 
than forty weeks of the fifty-two? 

The training of children is a slow process. 
The schools are blamed for many things for 
which they are not responsible. There is a 
certain decay in parental responsibility and a 
consequent placing on the schools of more 
responsibilities that the home should under- 
take. Industrial education, the care of the 
health of children, etc., all this means that 
we must have trained teachers in all of the 
schools. Children have suffered in the 
elimination from so many homes of the old- 
fashioned plain industries that formerly pre- 
vailed there. Dr. Kendall regretted that the 
average boy does not know the meaning of 
the word “chores.’’ But while he believes 
in work for the boy, he also believes in play— 
“‘God’s way to teach the boy to work,” and 
quoted Stanley Hall’s statement “A child 
without a playground is likely to be a man 
without a job.” 

The reports of the various departments 
showed that all had been living up to the 
keynote of last year’s Congress ‘‘Growth.” 


» Mrs. Sandford, for ‘“‘ Parent-Teacher Associa- 
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tions,’’ told how, as a department, they are 
reaching out to many independent organiza- 
tions to bring them into the Congress—for 
no association can realize its highest ideals of 
service without coming in touch with the 
Mothers’ Congress spirit. Various associa- 
tions reported and reports will appear in 
February 


NEW YORK 


Eight District Conferences were held in 
different sections of the state, resulting in 
great increase of interest. 

Mrs. Lenox, Chairman of Kindergarten 
Extension, addressed 100 kindergarten teach- 
ers at the New York State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, asking their codperation in the 
effort to extend the kindergarten system 
throughout the state. 

The Executive Board met in Poughkeepsie 
October 5-8, and in Auburn, November 9-10. 

A complete list of all circles in membership 
in the Congress will be printed annually. 

To do this each president is requested to 
write on a postal card the name of her circle 
with the name and address of the officers 
and the number of members. 

This is necessary to ensure registry in the 
state and national membership list. Special 
emphasis was laid on the request of the board 
that a committee in each circle be appointed 
to raise the standard of moving pictures in 
that town. 

The board recommended that more time 
for questions and discussion should be 
allowed on future programs. 

Mrs. W. L. Parsons, of Binghamton, 
extended an invitation from the Mothers’ 
Clubs of Binghamton to hold the state con- 
vention there in October, 1916. 


OREGON 


The Oregon Congress of Mothers at its 
recent convention in Corvallis had the largest 
number of delegates yet attending a state 
convention. Mrs. Aristene N. Felts, in an 
interesting review of ‘‘ Modern Tendencies in 
Education,”’ said in part. 

The activity which is the best formulated 
at the present time is the work of the Parent’s 
Educational Bureau in Portland. This part 
of our organization fills a need in the state, 
and is not overlapping any other educational 
work in the state. 

That the state organization is doing this 
work the best that is possible with a limited 
amount of money and with a force of volun- 
teer helpers, is attested by the facts that 
over 6,500 people have come to us in the 
past year, that over 2,000 babies have been 
examined, and that our services are being 
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called for more and more over the state and 
even by the cities in the State of Washington. 
United States Commissioner Claxton of the 
Bureau of Education, upon his recent visit 
to our headquarters, said that the showing 
made by the bureau is truly remarkable and 
not to be found anywhere else in the United 
States. He asked for definite data from which 
to prepare a bulletin for the benefit of other 
states. You may be interested to know that 
although Portland has not an especially 
large foreign population, in the critical 
examination of the score cards of 1,000 babies, 
I found Swede, Dutch, Bohemian, French, 
Dane, Italian, Swiss, Jewish, Russian, Finn, 
Bulgarian, Icelander, Servian, German, Nor- 
wegian, Japanese. I made this examination 
to find out what percentage of the babies 
who came to us are bottle fed and was de- 
lighted to discover that only 16 per cent. 
of these 1,000 babies were entirely bottle fed. 

In the more general work of the Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, 
our educational work is not overlapping, but 
supplementing that of other educational 
institutions. In this work we have had the 
hearty codperation and support of the state 
superintendent, the University of Oregon, 
the Agricultural College, county superin- 
tendents, city superintendents and teachers. 
When we were in dire need of literature 
explaining our work, the state superintendent 
published 5,000 copies of material we sent 
him and sent these pamphlets broadcast 
throughout the state. The State University 
has coéperated with us in every way possible. 
This year they have a child specialist who 
comes directly from Clark University, who 
will be available in extension work in the 
state in connection with our bureau demon- 
strations outside of Portland. 

All over the state, city superintendents, 
county superintendents and teachers are 
giving us their heartiest support. Where at 
first there were signs of misunderstanding— 
the feeling, perhaps, that parents were coming 
into the schools to criticize unfavorably—this 
feeling has been replaced by the feeling that 
the Congress stands for progress, for mutual 
helpfulness and for keen appreciation of the 
problems of the teacher. In this connection, 
let me remind the circles that you are the 
state organization in your own neighborhood, 
and the better you do your work, the better 
is the state organization. Nor let us forget 
that the inspiration for the best possible state 
organization is not alone satisfaction in 
work efficiently done, but also the desire to 
reflect the greatest possible credit upon the 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Association of which Oregon is a 
branch. 
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A number of surveys have recently been 
made in different cities throughout the 
country of why boys and girls drop out of 
school between the ages of twelve and sixteen. 
It has been found that while the cause is 
most often laid to economic pressure, the 
real cause is that the boys and girls do not 
like school; that they could’nt see that 
school work was leading into anything they 
could use to advantage in their own life; 
that they wanted to do something—to work, 
and that any further education was for the 
person who did not have to make his own 
living. The alarming falling away from school 
at this age has been the main factor which 
has aroused educators to the seriousness of 
the problem and to the necessity of finding 
the child’s interests and making a vital connec- 
tion between his activities in and out of school. 

The work of this organization is to make 
public sentiment on these questions. This 
is a holy purpose which is worth the best 
effort of each of us. It is worth while because 
it means finding the individual capacities of 
the child. School work has been largely 
mechanical, a factory turning out a uniform 
product with the power of initiative almost 
if not entirely destroyed. The tendency in 
our best schools today is to put the stamp of 
approval upon the inventive, ingenious, 
original work of children. Activities based 
upon the child’s interests make for freedom. 
It is an easy thing to work under guidance, 
where someone else does your thinking for 
you. Large numbers can be trained by rou- 
tine work to do a given work efficiently. 
Slaves are trained in this way. Autocratic 
and monarchical governments have their 
efficiency in the excellency of such training. 
But in a democratic country such as ours, 
too much attention cannot be given to un- 
folding the individual, his originality, his 
resourcefulness, his capacity for independent 
activity. Let us give our loving service to 
this end. 


RHODE ISLAND 


The Congress sent Mrs. Wm. Heath, 
Chairman of Child Hygiene, to Philadelphia, 
to attend the Conference of the American 
Society for the Prevention of Infant Mor- 
tality. She is urging the establishment of a 
prenatal clinic in connection with the Provi- 
dence Lying-in Hospital. The matter is 
under consideration by the authorities of the 
hospital, and the Baby Welfare League. 

A Council of Presidents was held Novem- 
ber 15 in the parlors of the Y. W.C. A. The 
purpose of the meeting was to bring before 
the state members the crying needs of The 
State Home and School. Dr. Risk, super- 
intendent of the institution, was the speaker 
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of the afternoon. 


His description of the 
crowded condition of the cottages and the 
school as well as the lack of training given to 
the children to fit them for life when they 
went out into the world aroused many 


indignant protests. The presidents agreed 
to bring the matter before their respective 
associations and see that the representative 
of the Legislature from their district was 
urged to ask for suitable appropriation to 
meet the disgraceful situation. 

Mrs. Bartlett made an appeal for books for 
children to be sent to the home, stating they 
might be left at her home or at the Y. W. C. A. 

She also announced the success of the 
Children’s Moving Picture Shows being held 
every Saturday morning at the Strand and 
asked that the clubs provide a few more 
matrons. She spoke of the good work two 
or three clubs were doing along this line in 
rural towns, codperating with managers to 
see that occasional shows supervised by the 
club women were given for children. The 
Cowisset Mothers’ Club have done especially 
well in this respect. She also announced 
that a benefit performance would be given 
at the Strand on New Year’s morning, the 
proceeds of which would go for the children’s 
work of the congress. ‘Alice in Wonder- 
land,” ‘Alice in the Looking Glass’’ are 
the special feature films to be given at that 
time. 

Following out resolutions and a request 
sent by the Congress to the Local Council of 
Women that body has appointed a com- 
mittee looking toward some sort of super- 
vision and the arousing of civic interest in 
the conditions that exist in our theaters and 
dance halls. The Corgress requested the 
Council to work out some such supervision 
to take the place of urging our police com- 
missions to appoint a board of censors, one 
of which should be a woman, as the Congress 
felt that was too crude a means to obtain 
the ends sought. 

The Congress has also taken a decided stand 
in the Social Welfare League of Rhode Island 
against the proposed spending of $100,000 
for a detention home, giving as the main 
reason for this the fact that we have as yet 
no adequate probation system, and the crying 
needs of existing institutions. The league 
has agreed to study the situation for the next 
two months, with a view to acting intelli- 
gently if the proposed bill comes up for a 
hearing in January or February. 


TENNESSEE 


Mothers of Middle Tennessee District 
Congress Meet in Nashville—Address 
by Mrs. P. P. Claxton—Preparations 
for National Congress in April. 
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NASHVILLE 


The district convention of the Middle 
Tennessee Parent-Teacher Associations, Miss 
Cornelia Barksdale, vice-president of the 
Middle Tennessee division, presiding, was 
well attended and a program of reports and 
addresses that proved helpful and inspiring 
as well as entertaining, was carried out. 

A gratifying number of chairmen and 
others in close connection with the work of 
the National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations were present from the 
several counties of the district. The morning 
hours of assembly were made memorable by 
enthusiastic reports from a number of chair- 
men of state departments and by excellent 
addresses by Mr. Leland Hume, member of 
the board of education. Mrs. Eugene 
Crutcher, president of the Tennessee division 
of the National Mothers’ Congress and 
Parent-Teacher Associations, and Principal 
Johnson of the Trimble School. 

The prime purpose of the district con- 
vention was the discussion of plans looking 
to the assembly here, April 4 to 9, of the 
National Mothers’ Congress, which will 
bring to Nashville between three hundred 
and five hundred representatives and brilliant 
women of the United States and Canada. 
Mrs. Crutcher made announcement of im- 
portant appointments, those of Mrs. C. L. 
Fraley to state chairmanship for child labor, 
and Mrs. Henry Estill of Winchester; Mrs. 
C. L. Fraley, Mrs. C. M. Russell and Mrs. R. 
D. Murray of Nashville, and Mrs. William 
H. Shank of Cookeville, a committee to 
revise the state constitution and by-laws, 
bringing them more into conformity with the 
national. Announcement was also made that 
the state convention of the Mothers’ Congress 
and Parent-Teacher Associations will meet 
in Bristol, February 26-27. 

Mrs. P. P. Claxton, of Washington, D. C., 
formerly Miss Mary Hannah Johnson, of this 
city, who is national chairman of the Mothers’ 
Congress Committee on codperation with the 
American School Peace League, addressed an 
interested audience in the auditorium at 
Hume-Fogg High School, Nashville, in 
response to an invitation from Mrs. Alice 
Cloyd, president of the central council for 
the Parent-Teacher Associations and affiliated 
organizations of Nashville. 

Mrs. Claxton said in part: 

“I come as chairman of the Mothers’ 
Congress peace committee to speak on peace. 
Peace can never be until it gets into the 
hearts of the people. It is not something 
that can be talked of today and realized 
tomorrow. War has been bred in the bone 
and so must peace be. ‘Love must and will 
rule,’ and love will bring peace more quickly 
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than will anything else. The people of this 
nation are full of love. They believe in 
themselves, and hence believe in their 
neighbors, which is love. Scientists tell us 
there are three periods in the life of a nation— 
first, the physical; second, the intellectual, 
and third, the spiritual. Not only is the 
present the reign of the intellect, but I have 
faith that America has already, to a large 
extent, entered into the reign of the spirit. 
I believe this is the reason why we are so far 
ahead of the rest of the world in our ideas of 
the brotherhood of man. You may not agree 
with me when I declare that this reign of the 
spiritual has been brought about, in some 
measure, by our immense immigration. 
These people have come to us from other 
lands seeking liberty of thought and action, 
and because of this high, underlying motive, 
have brought with them also a great spiritual 
uplift. After the war the spirituality will be 
paramount, and there will be such a time of 
peace as the world has never known. 

“The appeal for peace should be founded 
upon reason.” 

War Means Ruin.—‘ Children should be 
taught that war means commercial and hence 
financial ruin. They should be taught—and 
this is most vital—that your next door 
neighbors cannot be vicious and sinful with- 
out injuring you; that no person can live 
apart, and that what is true of individuals is 
also true of nations. There must be estab- 
lished a great court of arbitration. We have 
reason for much optimism. Never before 
has the world thought and taught on peace 
as it is thinking and teaching now. The 
American Peace League is promulgating a 
branch peace league in every city and town. 
Children should be taught that there are 
great heroes and heroines and great victories 
of peace. Think of the victories of science 
which belong to the world’s era of com- 
parative peace—the victories of the human 
intelligence in the understanding and manipu- 
lation of electricity, for instance the tele- 
graph, the telephone; think of the importance 
of these things in the construction of a nation. 
Teach your children that it is a great victory 
to be a clean, upright, intelligent, faithful 
citizen; that he or she who controls self is 
the real, the greatest hero. Teach them to 
think for themselves. When men and women 
think for themselves there will be no wars. 
No war has justification except the war to 
protect the hearthstone, and the fruit of all 
war is heartache, bitterness and hatred. 


The consummation of peace means simply 
the changing of the world’s ideals. 

“*Such ideals and such accomplishment must 
come through the children developed and 
trained into the people.” 
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TEXAS 
Seventh Annual Convention in Dallas— 
Two Hundred Delegates Register— 
Fund Created for President’s Travel- 
ling Expenses—One Hundred Organ- 
izations Join in 1915—Tenth Ward 
Parent-Teacher Association of Fort 
Worth Counts Largest Membership— 
500 Paid-up Members—3,000 Children 
Examined at Health Conferences— 
Extension of Juvenile Courts Promoted 
—Mrs. F. W. McAllister, State Presi- 
dent, Reports $25,000 Expended by 
Mothers’ Congress in Texas in 1915— 
Home Maker’s Course Published for 
Congress by College of Industrial Arts. 


The seventh annual Child Welfare Con- 
ference, considered from the point of numeri- 
cal strength of its delegates, was the most 
successful held in its history. Two hundred 
delegates registered; amongst these were 
school principals and city and county school 
superintendents. Fort Worth alone sent 108 
delegates, City Superintendent Moore being 
one of the delegates. 

The delegates were faithful in their at- 
tendance and manifested an unusual interest 
in the proceedings. 

The various departments were more largely 
represented by their chairmen than at any 
previous time, and their reports more grati- 
fying. 

The presidents of the first, second, third, 
and fifth districts were in attendance at both 
meetings of the board of managers; at all 
sessions of the body, and added much to 
the value of the discussions and deliberations. 

The Fifth District claims the largest num- 
ber of organizations, and last year contributed 
over $700 toward the extension fund, slightly 
more than half of the combined contributions 
of the other districts. The Fifth District 
is also to be commended for having first 
declared itself in favor of the creation of a 
fund out of which to pay the traveling ex- 
penses incurred by the state president in the 
performance of her official duty, and the first, 
also, formally to adopt the principle that 
organizations defray the expenses of delegates 
to the state and district child welfare con- 
ferences. This district further initiated the 
educational campaign for better birth regis- 
tration and for the prevention of needless 
blindness. 

The Second District, through its president, 
Mrs. S. M. N. Marrs of Terrell, is responsible 
for an amendment to the by-laws of great 
import to our local organizations and to the 
work at large. The state work, or more 
accurately expressed, the work of the state 
officers and the twenty-one departments, the 
real executors of the wishes of our local 
organizations, will be made much more easy 
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and much more efficient by this amendment. 
And this, without any undue hardship. The 
amendment abolishes the 50 cents annual 
district dues and raises the 10 cents per 
capita annual dues from 10 to 15 cents. 
This ruling goes into effect with the congress 
year beginning November I, 1915. 

One Hundred Organizations.—One hundred 
organizations entered into membership during 
the year; three of these came in with a mem- 
bership of over fifty. This entitled each to a 
free annual subscription to the CHILD-WEL- 
FARE MAGAZINE, the official organ of the 
National Congress. This courtesy is ex- 
tended at all times by our parent, the National 
Congress. 

The liberal spirit developed during the 
year by our organization members is most 
inspiring. Voluntarily, because of conviction 
of the real worth of our work, and with the 
desire to further it by adequate numerical 
and financial support, organizations have 
astonishingly increased their memberships. 

The Tenth Ward Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion of Fort Worth, the leader last year with 
130 members, again stands at the head with 
500 paid-up members. The North Side 
Parent-Teacher Association of Fort Worth 
ranks next with 477 paid-up members. 

In the Fifth District, Kingsville, Boerne, 
Alice, Floresville, with a membership re- 
spectively of 122, 120, 110, and 100, are the 
leaders in numerical strength and in the 
amount added to the state treasury through 
dues. 

Mrs. Ed. Kneeland of Dallas, chairman of 
the finance and membership committee, re- 
ported the addition of seven life memberships 
at $25 each. Here again the Fifth District 
distinguishes itself. Five of these new life 
members reside in the Fifth District. Mrs. 
George Routledge of El Paso, for four years 
the efficient state treasurer, was compelled to 
tender her resignation because of illness. 
High tribute was paid her by the three presi- 
dents under whose administration she served, 
as well as the congress proper and the board 
of managers. Mrs. Clay Sandidge of Steph- 
enville was elected to fill Mrs. Routledge’s 
unexpired term. 

Many Children Examined.—The child 
hygiene department, Miss Jessie P. Rich, 
chairman, reported that 3,000 children had 
been examined during the year at the various 
baby health conferences; statistics having 
been compiled from over 800 score cards. 
From these it is found that Texas children 
show the greatest deficiencies after the age 
of 12 months. This is directly due to the 


careless and improper feeding after that time. 
The most common defects found were en- 
larged glands, adenoids, enlarged tonsils and 
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hernia at navel. This work was neither 
planned, promo nor financed by the 
congress, but is the . ork of the home welfare 
department of the University of Texas, 
Miss Rich working, in part, with and through 
the congress. The University of Texas is 
glad of the opportunity to present this work 
to all women’s organizations. 

Judge Quentin D. Corley of Dallas, chair- 
man of the department of juvenile courts and 
probation system, stated that his request of 
juvenile court judges to fill out the question- 
aire sent them, had not yet been complied 
with in every instance, but the replies re- 
ceived, proved that there were many counties 
in the state where no juveniles had been 
handled; that the vast majority came from 
the larger centers of population. The senti- 
ment of the judges is in favor of a curfew law 
which would fix the penalty upon parents for 
allowing children on the streets after a certain 
early hour at night. The law should recog- 
nize parents as the leading contributory 
cause to juvenile delinquency, and they, not 
the children, should be placed upon proba- 
tion and then punished for a violation of their 
natural responsibility as parents, or for un- 
worthiness of the trust placed in them by 
juvenile courts, whilst on probation. The 
parents, and not the children, are the real 
delinquents. 

Judge Corley spoke in detail of the plans 
for the State Training School for Girls in 
Cook County, near Gainesville. The school 
will probably be ready for occupancy in 
April. 

Mrs. Hortense Ward of Houston, chairman 
of the legislative department, in addition to 
the educational and social welfare measures 
of special significance to the home, mentioned 
by our president in her report, enumerated 
the following: The free library bill providing 
a manner in which free libraries may be 
established in counties. Another bill, giving 
Commissioners’ Courts the power to establish 
parks, limiting the number to four in each 
county. 

The amended statute, making awards for 
personal injuries to the wife, the separate 
property of the wife. The award for personal 
injuries to the husband is still community 
property. 

The amendment covering the hours that 
women may work in certain industries. The 
chief trouble with the law is the difficulty of 
enforcement. When a woman is compelled 
to work to live she will not risk her job, even 
if she is imposed upon. One can readily see 
the injustice of expecting working girls and 
women to assist in the enforcement of the 
law. Only by having inspectors who will 
secure evidence without implicating the girls 
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and women, can we hope to make this law 
effective. 

Home Economics Department.—Splendid 
reports were also submitted from the home 
economics department by Miss Floris Culver, 
chairman; by Mrs. Howard Stoltzfus, chair- 
man of the rural child welfare and good roads 
department; by Dr. Truman Lee Kelley, 
chairman of the school and social hygiene 
department, and by Mrs. Watters, chairman 
of the extension department, and Miss Mary 
Watkins, our organizing secretary. 

The two addresses by Dr. McKeever 
probably aroused greater interest than any 
others. 

The question of child labor was discussed, 
as also a number of other measures which 
have a direct and vital bearing upon home and 
child welfare. 

The congress selected for its next legis- 
lative measure “Public Aid for Needy 
Mothers.” The committee which has been 
investigating conditions affecting the de- 
pendent child, rendered a report which called 
forth this action. 

The courtesies extended by the local 
arrangement committee, with Mrs. McDonald 
Hinckley as chairman, were many and highly 
appreciated. The conference closed with a 
banquet in the Chamber of Commerce, with 
the state president as toastmistress. Public 
officials, both men and women, presented 
the duty and work of municipalities for the 
betterment and safeguarding of child life. 


VERMONT 


Parent-Teacher Associations Urge Pro- 
tection from Fire Hazards in Schools— 
Many Schools a Menace to Human 
Life—Inspection of All Schools Urged— 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher Addresses 
tot gail Association in Rut- 
and. 


That all of the fire hazards of a paint shop, 
a hotel, and a manufacturing establishment, 
to say nothing of theordinary ones of a school, 
are to be found at the Rutland high school 
building, was the decision arrived at by 
Commissioner of Public Safety Roger S. 
Pike, Chief James C. Dunn of the fjre depart- 
ment and Fritz H. Burnham, a well-known 
Rutland fire insurance agent, after an in- 
spection of the building which was carried 
on in connection with a movement, instigated 
by the Parent-Teacher Associations, which 
is to cover every schoolhouse in the city. 

Mr. Burnham made the following report 
of his findings: 

“Before going into details of this inspec- 
tion, I would like to take the matter up 
first in a general way. 

“There are two kinds of institutions at 
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which attendance is compulsory: Jails and 
schools, and both should be made as safe, as 
regards human, life, as it is possible to do. 
Yet, in the high school building, we find the 
inherent hazards of a wood-worker, paint 
shop, public hall and rubbish dump. The 
blind attics are full of old lumber, desks, 
decorations and a litter of every description, 
and even if they were perfectly clean, would 
constitute a menace. 

“The auditorium is not cut off from the 
old building by fire doors, giving an increase 
in area which adds to the fire hazard. The 
boilers are situated directly under the main 
exit and the flues are so close to the floor 
beams that the beams are already blackened. 
There are no fire extinguishers in the boiler 
room or anywhere else in the building, and 
there is absolutely no method of putting out a 
fire which might originate in this boiler room. 
The manual training rooms are also in the 
basement and at the time of the inspection, 
shavings and sawdust had not been cleaned 
up and there are a number of other defects 
which are being enumerated later. In plain 
English, the whole building is utterly unfit 
for school purposes and is a menace to 
human life. 


NEW SYSTEM NEEDED 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher Explains Why Schools 
of Today Need to be Different from those 
of a Generation Ago 


The Parent-Teacher Association of the 
Rutland High School observed parents’ 
night in November and the affair was a great 
success, for, in addition to a paper by Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher of Arlington, a well-known 
novelist, on ‘‘The Modern Parent and the 
Modern School,”’ there was a pleasing musical 
program which was listened to by over 150 
persons. 

She showed that the entire educational 
system of the country needs remodeling and 
suggested that the school be made more like 
a home than a palace of stone and glass as 
is done in cities with a great deal of money 
tospend. The much maligned district school, 
with some embellishments, is nearer Mrs. 
Fisher’s ideal than the modern city palace. 

Mrs. Fisher told of a school at Buffalo, 
N. Y., where each grade has a bungalow of 
which it has entire charge and which it 
furnishes in addition to keeping chickens, 
growing garden stuff and learning the 
three R’s. 

Leading up to her point that the educa- 
tional system needs remodeling, she said that 
in the old days when the mother, besides her 
ordinary housework, did the mending, spun 
the wool, made the butter and performed a 
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thousand and one other similar jobs and when 
the father was the family cobbler, blacksmith 
and all around handy man, the boys and 
girls had plenty of opportunity for training 
at home in manual arts, domestic science and 
the like. Now when all these things are 
performed by paid servants or by machinery, 
the opportunity is taken away from the 
young people, they are the victims of in- 
dustrial development and our schools must 
be changed to meet the contingency brought 
about by this progress. 


WASHINGTON 


Mrs. C. E. Beach, state president, says: 

“Washington Branch is hard at work. 
We have set our stakes for 10,000 members 
this year.” 

The Mothers’ Circles of Wenatchee and 
East Wenatchee gave a very creditable Child 
Welfare Exhibit in the high school during the 
teachers’ institute. 

This exhibit was of equal interest to mothers 
and teachers. 

A demonstration was given of the proper 
way to bathe and clothe an infant. In the 
model layette a noticeable feature was the 
little dress of the finest, softest crepe, which 
needing no ironing, saves so much of the 
mother’s time and strength. A paper was 
devoted to the proper foods and feeding 
bottles. Another table was laid with model 
breakfasts for children of different ages up 
to ten years. In contrast with this was 
a unique table labelled baby killers, which 
displayed many of the well-known enemies 
of the child, such as highly colored toys so 
often found in the mouths of children, 
soothing syrups, cheap candy, known to 
contain paregoric, and the all too well-known 
house-fly. One table showed a number of 
fine educational toys which plays so important 
apart in the child’s life. Model school 
dresses for girls of different ages were shown. 
The Camp-fire girls had an interesting exhibit 
of sewing and cooking. 

The Commercial Club of Auburn enter- 
tained the members of the Parent-Teacher 
Association. We think it’s the first time in 
the history of Washington Branch that a 
commercial club has honored a Parent- 
Teacher Association in such a way. More 
than two hundred and fifty in all were seated 
at five long tables spread in the gymnasium 
of the high school. Music, luncheon and 


talks by prominent members and churchmen 
were enjoyed. Membership was increased 
from forty-five to one hundred and twenty- 
five. 

The new Parent-Teacher Association of 
the Veness School District, which adjoins the 
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Winlock School District, is of especial interest, 
because of the foreign-born patrons. 

To Miss Dora Fatland, the principal, 
must be given the credit of the good work 
the new association is doing. 

The Veness School District is a small 
community with one-tenth per cent. Ameri- 
cans. It organized a Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation on October 1, with 26 members. 
Mrs. Erving, President; Mrs. Warner Back- 
man, Vice-President; Miss Dora Fatland, 
Secretary; Mrs. Martine, Treasurer. 

Many of the Finnish patrons cannot under- 
stand English, so it was necessary to have a 
president who spoke both Finnish and 
English. As the members have long distances, 
many of them, to come through the wet 
weather, over bad roads, a light lunch is 
served each time. A refreshment committee 
takes care of the refreshments, putting in the 
cost to the association, and same being paid 
by the treasurer. 

Meetings are held once a month. 

At the second meeting: it was decided to 
hire a man to spade up the school garden. 
At the third meeting a plan was perfected 
to purchase extensive playground apparatus, 
including swings, teeters, giant’s stride, etc. 
At the last meeting the association voted to 
join the State and National Association. A 
good attendance at each meeting and splendid 
coéperation. 

In connection with the Washington Educa- 
tional Association in Seattle, the Board of 
Managers of the Washington Branch Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations met with Mrs. C. E. Beach, state 
president, as chairman. 

Topics discussed were: ‘‘The Parents 
Gain Through Parent-Teacher Associations,” 
“Does the Parent-Teacher Association Aid 
the School?’’ ‘The Practical Work of a 
Parent-Teacher Association.” 

An address by Principal N. D. Showalter, 
of Cheney State Normal School, on his recent 
investigations of the lunch pail and basket 
was certainly a revelation and advocated 
strongly in favor of the hot lunch system 
especially in rural districts. 


WISCONSIN 


The Wisconsin Branch of the Congress 
held a conference at the State Teachers 
Association in Milwaukee, and received a 
most cordial reception from the teachers. 

Prof. O. Shea spoke on ‘‘Child Training,” 
and Mrs. G. N. Tremper, state vice-president, 
told of ‘‘The Value and Purposes of the Par- 
ent-Teacher Association.’’ She said in part: 

Everywhere the parent-teacher work is 
past the experimental stage and is doing 
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excellent constructive work. In many com- 
munities, and I happen to live in one of them, 
a frequent question is ‘Will the Parent- 
Teacher Association stand for this or that if 
we go ahead with our project” or ‘Why 
does the Parent-Teacher Association allow 
so and so,’’ assuming that the power and 
influence back of such an organization can 
adjust any problem to the satisfaction of the 
community. It is no wonder that the ideals 
of such an organization are thought to be 
and are so high since the parents are co- 
operating with the schools to raise family 
and community standards. 

Already it has been noticeably marked that 
the home is taking the school into its confi- 
dence and vice versa. Wherever there is 
harmony between parents and school officials, 
and between teachers and supervisors and 
the Parent-Teacher Association much good 
results, but it takes only a visit or two by the 
enthusiastic Parent-Teacher worker to feel 
any lack of harmony however well the presi- 
dent or members try to conceal the fact, and 
eventually more harm than good will follow 
any effort on the part of the parents to 
coéperate with the school. 

Parent-teacher workers are not propa- 
gandists, we have no theories to offer, we are 
taking up no new problems in children 
training—we are merely trying to help the 
parents and the schools to adjust the same 
century-old child problems to present day 
conditions. In the mad rush of parents to 
keep up with the race progress is making 
with us, the child is apt to be thrown aside 
by the brushes of Fate and left to grow 
unheeded by the wayside until the school and 
home has to face him as he has developed by 
his own initiation. 

The hue and cry of the times is ‘ More 
individual attention in the school,” but I 
would most emphatically say, ‘‘ More indi- 
vidual attention to the homely virtues in the 
home.”’ So, our first aim is to afford an 
opportunity for parents to prepare themselves 
for their parts in the training of their children. 
It has been said that when God wants to 
make a man he begins with the great-grand- 
parents. Let us prepare in tinfe for these 
hidden influences and develop certain tenden- 
cies and overcome less desirable ones. Par- 
ents need to read, to study and to advise one 
with the other as to the best means of pro- 
cedure. The ideals molded into the child’s 
character before the age of six are usually 
the criterion by which the child is judged in 
later life. 

We are providing talks on child training, 
hygiene, household management, and we 
are furnishing books and magazines in circu- 
lating libraries which cover every phase of 
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which attendance is compulsory: Jails and 
schools, and both should be made as safe, as 
regards human life, as it is possible to do. 
Yet, in the high school building, we find the 
inherent hazards of a wood-worker, paint 
shop, public hall and rubbish dump. The 
blind attics are full of old lumber, desks, 
decorations and a litter of every description, 
and even if they were perfectly clean, would 
constitute a menace. 

“The auditorium is not cut off from the 
old building by fire doors, giving an increase 
in area which adds to the fire hazard. The 
boilers are situated directly under the main 
exit and the flues are so close to the floor 
beams that the beams are already blackened. 
There are no fire extinguishers in the boiler 
room or anywhere else in the building, and 
there is absolutely no method of putting out a 
fire which might originate in this boiler room. 
The manual training rooms are also in the 
basement and at the time of the inspection, 
shavings and sawdust had not been cleaned 
up and there are a number of other defects 
which are being enumerated later. In plain 
English, the whole building is utterly unfit 
for school purposes and is a menace to 
human life. 


NEW SYSTEM NEEDED 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher Explains Why Schools 
of Today Need to be Different from those 
of a Generation Ago 


The Parent-Teacher Association of the 
Rutland High School observed parents’ 
night in November and the affair was a great 
success, for, in addition to a paper by Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher of Arlington, a well-known 
novelist, on ‘‘The Modern Parent and the 
Modern School,’’ there was a pleasing musical 
program which was listened to by over 150 
persons. 

She showed that the entire educational 
system of the country needs remodeling and 
suggested that the school be made more like 
a home than a palace of stone and glass as 
is done in cities with a great deal of money 
tospend. The much maligned district school, 
with some embellishments, is nearer Mrs. 
Fisher's ideal than the modern city palace. 

Mrs. Fisher told of a school at Buffalo, 
N. Y., where each grade has a bungalow of 
which it has entire charge and which it 
furnishes in addition to keeping chickens, 
growing garden stuff and learning the 
three R’s. 

Leading up to her point that the educa- 
tional system needs remodeling, she said that 
in the old days when the mother, besides her 
ordinary housework, did the mending, spun 
the wool, made the butter and performed a . 
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thousand and one other similar jobs and when 
the father was the family cobbler, blacksmith 
and all around handy man, the boys and 
girls had plenty of opportunity for training 
at home in manual arts, domestic science and 
the like. Now when all these things are 
performed by paid servants or by machinery, 
the opportunity is taken away from the 
young people, they are the victims of in- 
dustrial development and our schools must 
be changed to meet the contingency brought 
about by this progress. 


WASHINGTON 


Mrs, C. E. Beach, state president, says: 

“Washington Branch is hard at work. 
We have set our stakes for 10,000 members 
this year.”’ 

The Mothers’ Circles of Wenatchee and 
East Wenatchee gave a very creditable Child 
Welfare Exhibit in the high school during the 
teachers’ institute. 

This exhibit was of equal interest to mothers 
and teachers. 

A demonstration was given of the proper 
way to bathe and clothe an infant. In the 
model layette a noticeable feature was the 
little dress of the finest, softest crepe, which 
needing no ironing, saves so much of the 
mother’s time and strength. A paper was 
devoted to the proper foods and feeding 
bottles. Another table was laid with model 
breakfasts for children of different ages up 
to ten years. In contrast with this was 
a unique table labelled baby killers, which 
displayed many of the well-known enemies 
of the child, such as highly colored toys so 
often found in the mouths of children, 
soothing syrups, cheap candy, known to 
contain paregoric, and the all too well-known 
house-fly. One table showed a number of 
fine educational toys which plays so important 
apart in the child’s life. Model school 
dresses for girls of different ages were shown. 
The Camp-fire girls had an interesting exhibit 
of sewing and cooking. 

The Commercial Club of Auburn enter- 
tained the members of the Parent-Teacher 
Association. We think it’s the first time in 
the history of Washington Branch that a 
commercial club has honored a Parent- 
Teacher Association in such a way. More 
than two hundred and fifty in all were seated 
at five long tables spread in the gymnasium 
of the high school. Music, luncheon and 


talks by prominent members and churchmen 
were enjoyed. Membership was increased 
from forty-five to one hundred and twenty- 
five. 

The new Parent-Teacher Association of 
the Veness School District, which adjoins the 
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Winlock School District, is of especial interest, 
because of the foreign-born patrons. 

To Miss Dora Fatland, the principal, 
must be given the credit of the good work 
the new association is doing. 

The Veness School District is a small 
community with one-tenth per cent. Ameri- 
cans. It organized a Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation on October 1, with 26 members. 
Mrs. Erving, President; Mrs. Warner Back- 
man, Vice-President; Miss Dora Fatland, 
Secretary; Mrs. Martine, Treasurer. 

Many of the Finnish patrons cannot under- 
stand English, so it was necessary to have a 
president who spoke both Finnish and 
English. As the members have long distances, 
many of them, to come through the wet 
weather, over bad roads, a light lunch is 
served each time. A refreshment committee 
takes care of the refreshments, putting in the 
cost to the association, and same being paid 
by the treasurer. 

Meetings are held once a month. 

At the second meeting-it was decided to 
hire a man to spade up the school garden. 
At the third meeting a plan was perfected 
to purchase extensive playground apparatus, 
including swings, teeters, giant’s stride, etc. 
At the last meeting the association voted to 
join the State and National Association. A 
good attendance at each meeting and splendid 
co6peration. 

In connection with the Washington Educa- 
tional Association in Seattle, the Board of 
Managers of the Washington Branch Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations met with Mrs. C. E. Beach, state 
president, as chairman. 

Topics discussed were: ‘‘The Parents 
Gain Through Parent-Teacher Associations,” 
“Does the Parent-Teacher Association Aid 
the School?’’ “The Practical Work of a 
Parent-Teacher Association.” 

An address by Principal N. D. Showalter, 
of Cheney State Normal School, on his recent 
investigations of the lunch pail and basket 
was certainly a revelation and advocated 
strongly in favor of the hot lunch system 
especially in rural districts. 


WISCONSIN 


The Wisconsin Branch of the Congress 
held a conference at the State Teachers 
Association in Milwaukee, and received a 
most cordial reception from the teachers. 

Prof. O. Shea spoke on ‘Child Training,” 
and Mrs. G. N. Tremper, state vice-president, 
told of ‘‘The Value and Purposes of the Par- 
ent-Teacher Association.”’ She said in part: 

Everywhere the parent-teacher work is 
past the experimental stage and is doing 
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excellent constructive work. In many com- 
munities, and I happen to live in one of them, 
a frequent question is ‘Will the Parent- 
Teacher Association stand for this or that if 
we go ahead with our project” or “Why 
does the Parent-Teacher Association allow 
so and so,’”’ assuming that the power and 
influence back of such an organization can 
adjust any problem to the satisfaction of the 
community. It is no wonder that the ideals 
of such an organization are thought to be 
and are so high since the parents are co- 
operating with the schools to raise family 
and community standards. 

Already it has been noticeably marked that 
the home is taking the school into its confi- 
dence and vice versa. Wherever there is 
harmony between parents and school officials, 
and between teachers and supervisors and 
the Parent-Teacher Association much good 
results, but it takes only a visit or two by the 
enthusiastic Parent-Teacher worker to feel 
any lack of harmony however well the presi- 
dent or members try to conceal the fact, and 
eventually more harm than good will follow 
any effort on the part of the parents to 
coéperate with the school. 

Parent-teacher workers are not propa- 
gandists, we have no theories to offer, we are 
taking up no new problems in children 
training—we are merely trying to help the 
parents and the schools to adjust the same 
century-old child problems to present day 
conditions. In the mad rush of parents to 
keep up with the race progress is making 
with us, the child is apt to be thrown aside 
by the brushes of Fate and left to grow 
unheeded by the wayside until the school and 
home has to face him as he has developed by 
his own initiation. 

The hue and cry of the times is ‘‘ More 
individual attention in the school,”’ but I 
would most emphatically say, ‘‘ More indi- 
vidual attention to the homely virtues in the 
home.”’ So, our first aim is to afford an 
opportunity for parents to prepare themselves 
for their parts in the training of their children. 
It has been said that when God wants to 
make a man he begins with the great-grand- 
parents. Let us prepare in tirfle for these 
hidden influences and develop certain tenden- 
cies and overcome less desirable ones. Par- 
ents need to read, to study and to advise one 
with the other as to the best means of pro- 
cedure. The ideals molded into the child’s 
character before the age of six ate usually 
the criterion by which the child is judged in 
later life. 

We are providing talks on child training, 
hygiene, household management, and we 
are furnishing books and magazines in circu- 
lating libraries which cover every phase of 
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home life. We are endeavoring to train 
women away from the idea that household 
duties and the’ management of a home and 
children constitute drudgery. There is a 
more varied existence in washing dishes, 
alone, than sitting at a desk all day footing 
up figures which never vary in shape or 
position except the result at the bottom. 
The mother who has obtained some training 
in the physical and hygienic needs of herself 
and children, who knows something of the 
chemistry of food, of proper ventilation, of the 
effects of heredity and environment will find 
herself at the head of the grandest profession 
the world offers today. 

I sat opposite a man recently at a dinner 


and as the meal progressed satisfaction 
was depicted on his face. At the close he 
remarked enthusiastically that only an 
artist could cook a meal like that. The 


time is almost here when the young man is 
going to select his life companion not because 
she can talk French, crochet boudoir slippers, 
make fudge or even because she is pretty, 
but because she can manage his household 
on the salary which he is able to provide. 

We all concede that the two most important 
factors in a child’s development are his 
mother and his teacher. Should not the two 
then work harmoniously together. The 
strongest aim of congress work is to have 
these two factors meet often on a friendly 
basis. Then if an arises for the 
solution of a pupil’s problem mother and 
teacher will work it out to the joy of all 
concerned. The school takes care of many 
things which the home used to teach, but 
there are some things which the home must 
do or they will not be done at all. 

If the parents who most need the influence 
of the Parent-Teacher meetings do not 
attend, put their children on the program for 
something. In one association, which I have 
in mind, the indifferent and foreign mother 
is being brought into touch with the school 
by means of the circulating library. These 
mothers send by their children for magazines 
with pictures—if they cannot read—others 
send for those with recipes, patterns, etc. 
One mother recently sent for instructions as 
to the use of a pattern illustrated in one of 
the books. She doesn’t come to the meetings 
but she is going to; she can’t help herself. 


occasion 


PUNCTUALITY AND ATTENDANCE 

One of the most trying things the public 
school has to face today is the indifference 
to punctuality and attendance at school. 
Our associations are furnishing talks on these 
subjects, while it is a deplorable fact that 
these same meetings are beginning from five to 
fifteen minutes later than they are supposed to 
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and are closing fifteen minutes to an hour 
later than they ought to. Is it fair to the 
teacher who has been in the school room all 
day to expect her to stay two hours after 
school when the meeting is only supposed to 
last an hour? The time is near surely when 
supervisors will consider the parent-teacher 
association of sufficient importance to dis- 
miss the school a half hour earlier. Most of 
the associations have about as many even- 
ing meetings as afternoon meetings. The 
teachers would miss not over two hours a 
year of class room work with the children. 
How many extra hours does she give to the 
children during the year? I should be 
wronging every teacher in the country to say 
two hours. The prospect to the children 
of a half hour holiday four times a year would 
cause an increase in attendance for every 
child would want his mother to help get the 
little play spell. Many a mother sits with 
her eye on the clock as it nears five. There 
are visions in her mind of a hungry family 
needing a meal soon, but the meetings are 
interesting and helpful and she lingers on. 
One president in Kenosha has solved the 
problem of tardy opening and closing. She 
has announced that the meeting will begin at 
4:10 if only herself and secretary are present. 
She informs her speaker that the program 
closes at 5:10. Her speakers never prolong 
their talks. Those mothers who can, visit 
over the tea-cups; those who must go depart 
immediately. There is a business-like atti- 
tude which we all enjoy. 


CHILDREN REFLECT THEIR HOMES 

We parents and teachers little realize how 
much of ourselves is reflected in the children 
with whom we deal. It is only necessary to be 
with a child, as a teacher, a short time to know 
what the home ideals and advantages are. 
A little girl of my acquaintance was asked 
not long since if her teacher taught the child 
manners. ‘‘Why no,” she said, ‘“‘my teacher 
doesn’t have to, she always does the right 
thing and all we have to do is to copy her.” 
Someone says, ‘“ You cannot train men by 
the intellect alone, you must take hold of 
manhood by the heart if you would train it 
into strength and dignity and usefuiness.”’ 

It isn’t necessary that I know the teacher 
of my children personally to know what her 
ideals are, her interest in children and in her 
work, they are all reflected in the children’s 
school gossip. But parents need to know 
more than reflections of school ideals. They 
need to know the principal who directs the 
teachers and pupils of their school, they 
ought to have a general idea of the school 
environment and the course of study. And 
‘so the parent-teacher association meets at 
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the school house, and the parents come to 
advise with the teachers and democracy 
permeates the atmosphere and we all feel 
at home and all have equal rights. 


MORAL INFLUENCE MORE IMPORTANT THAN 
MATERIAL RESULTS 

I could not close this message to you 
without a warning against the material side 
of the work we are doing. The moral in- 
fluences resulting from the meetings are 
vitally more important than the material 
results. A grave mistake is made, indeed, 
if a material problem is brought up at every 
meeting for the parents to worry with. Our 
school boards collect a sufficient sum with 
which to equip and run the schools. Now, 
if anything of vital importance which affects 
the general atmosphere of the school is 
needed, you are pretty apt to get it by calling 
the attention of the board to it—not by a 
petition—but by a communication. The 
smaller perishable pieces of equipment for 
the use of school and parents, like dishes, 
cutlery (I dare not say flat silver), table linen 
and kitchen equipment bought at odd times 
with the voluntary contribution creates an 
interested bond of ownership between parent 
and school. But some project which may 
be costly and cause the women to leave the 


association because of their inability to con- 
tribute, should be carefully considered before 
being passed by the organization. I am 
heartily in favor of only one money making 
affair for any association during the year. 

Better equipment, school recreations, lunch 
rooms, new school buildings, social centers, 
pure drinking water and sanitary conditions 
are all important to the school, but principally 
valuable as indicating a better influence for 
the development of the child. 

We must keep in mind all the time the 
point we are working for is the welfare of 
the child. No forces exist today which can 
work out the problems we have with our 
boys and girls but the parents and the 
teachers. 

A round table followed which brought out 
lively discussion. 

The small rural schools around Kenosha 
are organizing and a county conference will 
be held toward spring. Work is booming 
right along in Wisconsin. The Madison 
Chamber of Commerce has invited the 
State Convention to meet in Madison in 
April. 

The principals of Madison schools are 
interested in organization of parent-teacher 
associations and have asked the assistance of 
some of the Wisconsin state officers. 


How to Let Your Light Shine 


DEPARTMENT OF PRESS AND PUBLICITY, 


MRS. CHARLES McDARIS, Chairman 


The remarkable growth of the 
National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations, by the 
formation of circles and the organiza- 
tion of states into permanent bodies 
for the promotion of child welfare, 
has brought requests from almost 
every section of the United States 
regarding the duties of the chairman 
of Press and Publicity. 

Publicity is an essential feature of 
all organization work and there is 
no doubt but that an alert press com- 
mittee is one of the greatest assets of 
an organization, but unfortunately 
the work of the department of press 
and publicity seems to be the least 
understood. 

It would be a very difficult task 
for the chairman of this department 


to answer the many questions asked, 
even though she were capable, but a 
pamphlet or leaflet could be issued at 
very little expense, which would give 
methods of work as well as clear, 
concise information regarding the 
objects and accomplishments of the 
organization as a whole. 

If this method seems impracticable 
to the Board, then perhaps a series 
of “Suggestions to Press Chairmen” 
might be given in the CHILD-WELFARE 
MAGAZINE, and used as “fillers” at 
the close of the pages of State News. 
The instructions given on the first 
page of State News has been very 
helpful but evidently is not sufficient, 
and so long as there are those who are 
willing to work there should be no 
doubt as to their duties. 
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Your President has said, “It is 
necessary that each department chair- 
man shall have a definite systematic 
plan of work, and shall be in monthly 
communication with the State Chair- 
man of the department, they in turn 
shall be in communication with every 
local chairman.” 

In no department of the organiza- 
tion is such ruling more necessary 
than in the department of press and 
publicity, and yet in no department 
has such a ruling been more ruth- 
lessly ignored. In order to overcome 
this defficiency, your chairman would 
submit to the approval of the Board 
at this meeting the following plan: 
That— 

Local Press Chairman report, as 
usual, to the State Press Chairman. 

State Press Chairman make dupli- 
cate copy of each monthly report 
which she sends to the CHILp-WEL- 
FARE MAGAZINE, and mail this dup- 
licate copy to the National Press 
Chairman at once. 

The National Press Chairman pre- 
pares this copy for the editor of the 
representative newspaper of each of 
the thirty-eight states. 

This report should be sent to the 
National Press Chairman rather than 
direct to the editor, to save labor for 
the State Press Chairman; to estab- 
lish a communication between the 
state and national chairman and to 
insure a fixed “heading,” for the 
National Congress of Mothers’ column 
in each state. 

Suggestions for a suitable “head- 
ing’’ are requested from the Board. 
“Child Welfare Work, National and 
State”’ is the only one your chairman 
has to suggest, as there should be no 
more than 22 letters, including spac- 
ing for each line of this “head.” 

As each department chairman de- 
pends (or should, at least) upon the 
public press for valuable aid in reach- 
ing and interesting the people for 
whom she is working, it has occurred 
to your chairman of press and pub- 
licity that each department chairman 
of the National Congress of Mothers 
should be permitted to appoint her 
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own press chairman, such chairman 
to rank with the state chairmen of 
press and publicity and send reports 
of the aims and accomplishments of 
their respective departments to the 
CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE and to 
the national chairman of press and 
publicity, thus saving the different 
department chairmen the work of 
having to make such report and at 
the same time keeping the MAGAZINE 
and the National Press Chairman in 
touch with all that is being done for 
the welfare of the child by these differ- 
ent departments while such informa- 
tion is yet “news” and acceptable 
as such by the publishers and editors 
throughout the United States. 

All department chairmen perhaps 
would not need publicity in their 
work at present, but if the Board 
approves of the plan three or four 
departments might be selected as 
the ones to try out this suggestion, 
for instance: the Child-Welfare Legis- 
lation Department; Parent-Teacher 
Association Department; Child-Labor 
Department; and the Parents’ Asso- 
ciation in Churches Department. Just 
what is being done in each of these 
departments, and what each chairman 
finds necessary to do is of special 
interest to the whole world and 
should be reported immediately to 
the national chairman of publicity, 
but the additional work of making 
such report is too much to ask of 
department chairmen who are already 
overworked. Therefore your chair- 
man of press and publicity would 
suggest the appointment of these 
sub-chairmen or press chairmen of 
the Department. In making such 
appointment the chairman should 
choose some one whom she may reach 
at all times by telephone. 

Your chairman of press and pub- 
licity will accept gladly any and all 
suggestions regarding the department 
and for the improvement of same, 
also any criticisms regarding the work 
or methods suggested. 

The aim of this department is to 
be of especial benefit to the whole 
organization. 








